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T is now more than three score and thirteen -years that 
American Agriculturist has been going regularly into the 
farm homes of the highest class of prosperous farmers in 
the middle states. This pioneer rural newspaper enjoys “a 

prestige in its field without a parallel in American farm journalism. 
I say this with great pride, because no other statement would so 
fully describe the character of our family of readers. What farm- 
ing was in 1842, what it is now in 1915, is a change and trans- 
formation so great as to be impossible for mortal pen to describe. 
The letter following from Charles R. Mellen of the - Broad 
Meadow Farm, in Ontario county, N Y, touches on one or two 
changes that have occurred in recent years: 

Yesterday in looking over some old papers I ran upon a bound 

volume (bound with strips of leather and twine put through with 
a harness awl) of American Agriculturist of 1868. Well do I 
remember as a boy poring over: these copies of the Agriculturist 
when they came to our home. I-am sending a leaf from this 
highly. prized volume bound by my good. father. Times have 
changed, for this letter will leave the farm either by our faithful 
R F D carrier or [ shall myself take it to the post office in my 
automobile. How different were things in 1868! As I write, 
Volume 95, No 20, ef the good old American Agriculturist lies 
before'me; and it would be hard to be a farmer without having 
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it come to my houge.—[C. R. MELLEN. 


Pointing the Way From Time to Time 


One of the things the editor looks 
back to with pleasure is the cam- 
paign that American Agriculturist 
made for a free delivery service to 
farmers. What the results have been 
are known by all people. With the 
assistance of our readers and sub- 
scribers we try to make American 
Agriculturist so worth while that 


to be a farmer you have just got to 
want it whether you subscribe or not. 
The changes about which friend’ 
Mellen speaks, have indeed been 
great. I doubt if any single force-has 
been so constantly and consistently 
pointing the way as this weekly farm 
newspaper. 


Success a Family Matter 


What success is attached to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist belongs primarily 
to the men and women who have 
been its subscribers. Any power or 
influence it possesses has resulted, 
not because of its editors, but of the 
vast, body of readers comprising the 
American Agriculturist family. A 
single farmer acting alone can ac- 
complish little, but, supported by 
his neighbors, far and near, the 
ideals for which he stands become 
great. American Agriculturist is 


such an individual. Alone it 
would be powerléss to accomplish 
one single act of progress or secure 
one single act of right or justice. 


We have just closed a great year in 
American farming. It is my greatest 
wish that you use American Agri- 
culturist this coming year to its ut- 
most limit. The editors have been 
making preparations for a long 
time for the choicest editorial ma- 
terial that is anywhere available. 


Plans Ahead, and a Few Roses 


That veteran agricultural leader 
and farmer, Herbert E. Cook, will 
continue his Plow Handle Talks. 
We do not believe any agricultural 
writer is more practical, more hope- 
ful, more philosophical or closer to 
the soil and farm people than Mr 
Cook. No man who reads his 
weekly talks can fail to be bene- 
fited financially, mentally and spir- 
itually. 

The Walks and Talks man will 
continue his talks from week to 
week. . Practical, stimulating and 
accurate articles covering ‘all ‘phases 
of farming and farm life are sin- 
cerely promised. 

"The master of the 
grange, L..T. Tabor, says. “every 
farmer in the nation should. secure 
a: copy of the Garden Annual and 
file it away as 2 manual of handy 
reference.” H, R. Talmage, one of 
the largest commercial truckers of 
the country, says he “always looks 
forward to the arrival of American 
Agriculturist, and if more’ farmers 
knew what they were missing by 
not reading its pages, they would 
be numbered among its subscribers 
forthwith.”..Hon. Renick W. Dunlap, 
secretary of the Ohio state board of 


Ohio state* 


agriculture, states “the ideas got 
from two articles, which I immedi- 
ately put into practice, were worth 
several years’ subscription.” 
Whether the farmer gets only 
$5 cents of the consumer’s dollar 
for produce of the table is pos- 
sibly an academic question; but 
certain it is that half the battle in 
farming operations is to distribute 
the produce of agriculture as 
economically as possible. To this 
end American Agriculturist, in 1916, 
as in the past, will give generous 
space and the careful work of its 
editors and correspondents in print- 
ing crop and market reports. Just 
this kind of knowledge, thus made 4 
possible to the reader of this paper, 
is one of the things which will 
make his farming operations profit- 


able. < 
The New Serial 


Do you like a bright entertain- 
ing story with plenty of romance F 
and adventure in it? Then you 
can’t afford to-miss the first in- 
stallment of the new story, The 
Wings of the Morning, by Louis 
Tracy. Every chapter of this 
modern Robinson Crusoe tale is full 
of intense interest. 


Every issue of American Agriculturist is. prepared with a seri- 












“Natco On The Farm” 

f our new book that-.every farmer who 
takes pride in his farm buildings should have. {; 
shows with many fine illustrations the use of Natco 

‘oe barns, houses, corn cribs, etc. 
Send for it. Study it. A‘so get our Silo Cataiog and 
learn about the money-saving, worryless, repairless 


2 
* Natco Imperishable Silo 
“The Silo That Lasts for Generations” 


—that:perfect ensilage preserver that can never blow 
dawn, decay, warp, crack, crumble or burn. So effi- 
cient that a great demand for other Natco buildings 
‘wascreatedand they are now springing up everywhere, 
Send for these books. Ask for free Senaamdindvice. 
Let us save you money for years to come. Write now. 


_ National Fire Proofing Company 
1105 Palen Building - - Pittsburgh, Po, 
ag Pactories—Prompt shipments. 

















Earn a Splendid Salary 


Over 3000 graduates of our school are ‘now 
receiving) big salarics as Chauffeurs, Testers, 
Mechanical Experts, Demonstrators, ete., etc. 
There are greater opportunities new than ever 
before in the auto businces — for properly 
men. 


UP-TO-DATE TRAINING IN 4 WEEKS 
including expert instruction om latest starting 
and lighting systems, acwest types of motors, 
ete., and repairing and driviag high powered 
cars. 12 years of success — oldest and best 
established schoo! west of New York. 

Tuition aad board reasonable, 
Call or write us today for catalog. 
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ous purpose:' To make farming better, to enrich country life. 
With too ‘many. of us farmers, work and life are like the tiny 
mountain streams that dash their heads against rock and root and 
leave but a flake of foam-to mark their track. With the real, seri- 
ous, purposeful farmer, life should: be as 2 deep, broad river. bear- 
ing on its mighty bosom an argosy of golden treasures, the hearts 
that our farm efforts have lightened and the lives that our good 
farm deeds have blessed. 

As the old year ends and the new year begins, may we look 
back on the past with pride and forward to the future with joy- 
ful anticipation of what 1916 has in store! 

My sincerest wish is a very Merry Christmas and a very Happy 
New Year to one and all. 

, Editor American A griculturist. 
New York, December 24, 1915. 
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may have tomorrow 
off,”” said Mr Jed Burton, 
bachelor at forty. His man 
servant so far forgot him- 
self as to grin happily. 
“Ah-h! Thank you, sir! 
I'd lile it all right.” 

Burton looked up from 
the desk calendar which 
he fingered absentmindedly. It was the little 
white pad with its glaring black 24 that had 
reminded him of the fact that tomorrow was 
Christmas. As far as his preparations were 
concerned the calendar.might as well have 
announced the first of June. 

The valet looked at his master curiously. 
He saw a well-built, well-tailored man sitting 
before a man’s size desk piled 
high with letters and papers. They were all 
business as Thomas well knew; he 
had glanced over them as he took them from 
the postman. Some of them had contained 
checks; but that did not seem to have any 
effect on Burton. 

“And if I go# that much money at once,” 
tRought “T’d not sit there like a 
bump on the log with a face as long as seven 
days of rainy weather.” 





substantial 


letters 


Thoma’, 


v- 


tempted to answer. ‘Well, sir, now that you 
put it right. up to me like that I don’t know 
that I can answer you. At least not anywise 
as would satisfy a gentleman as really wanted 
to know. But—well—don’t you know for 
yourself, sir, how it is at Christmas?”’ 

3urton shook his head impatiently. 

“Well, well, I don’. know as I can tell it, 
but when it gets about time for Christmas, 
and all the markets look so jolly like, and 
the little kids get busy a-writing letters to 
Santa Claus, and the holly and the Christmas 
trees get put in the windows, and the air gets 
a-smelling so like a holiday, why then—why 
then, a person just feels all Christmasy inside, 
and they just want to get away from work 
and have a holiday and go home. Now take 
myself, sir, I am having no wife or children 
of my own, but I got a sister the other side 
the town and she has four of as nice children 
as you’d want to see. I’d like to show ’em to 
you some time.” 

Thomas’s usually wooden looking face 
glowed enthusiastically. Burton nodded, tap- 
ping the edge of the desk with his fingers. 

“Do you go there for Christmas, Thomas?” 
« “Sure! Yes; sir, begging your pardon. I 
have not missed a Christmas in the three 
years I have been with you, and not for the 
six before that. I got the dandiest lot of 
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presents for the youngsters, and after you get 
through with me this evening I aim to slip 
over there and hang some of the presents on 
the tree help stuff the stockings. Per- 
haps you might like to see the presents, sir?” 

“Thanks, Burton, “‘it 
shows that the right 
the 
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and 


Thomas,” - smiled 
heart 


won't 


your is in 
I g£uess I 
I might get homesick.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, where do you 
aim to eat your Christmas turkey? Haven't 
you some folks to go to?” 

**No.”’ 

Burton turned back to his desk abruptly, 


place. 


look at presents. 


Then catching sight of Thomas’s hurt look, 
he rose to his feet and slammed the desk shut. 
“I don’t want you to think that I am a 


heathen, Thomas. 
at Christmas, 
there is to it. 


I'd like to have homefolks 
too, but I haven’t, and that’s all 

I’ll eat at the club.” 

The early dusk of December was casting 
purple the comfortable room. 
Burton paused a moment irresolutely. 

“Since I’ll be over at the club, I guess you 
needn’t wait for me. I can get along without 
you for the evening and you had better get 
Kind of an extra cele- 


shadows in 


to your sister’s early. 


bration, you know. You might if you will 
take this money as my share toward the 
Christmas fun.” Burton slipped a yellow- 


backed bill to the embarrassed 





He eyed his master’s intent face with a 
new interest. Christmas was in the air and 
the line of fortune which 
divided servant and man had 
disappeared for the moment. 


Thomas had a wholly new in- 
terest in Burton, the man; Bur- 
ton with his close cropped gray- 
ing hair, steady gray eyes and 
pugnacious clean shaven jaw. 
Above the chin with its faint 
cleft smiled the thin sensitive 
lips, and the smile was a bit 
wry this morning. 

“Nov. why in the divil don’t 
he look and act happier,” 
mused Thomas, “must have 
been some trouble in his life. 
Never heard whether he had 
a family or not. - Poor jigger.” 

His questioning look met 
and fell before a sudden glance 
from Burton, who seemed a bit 
ruffled. 

“Now Thomas, as man to 
man, I’d like to ask you a ques- 
tion. Of course you don’t have 
to answer it, but I’d like to 
know. Just why are you so 
keen to get off for the day and 








Thomas, then anxious to stem 
the flow of thanks, “Hurry now, 
Thomas, and get me my. hat 
and coat.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,”” murmured 
Thomas blissfully. He was 
seeing glowing visions of stacks 
of presents that would form 
additional stuffing for the 
stockings. 

“Might I wish you a merry 
Christmas and many of them, 
sir,’”’ said Thomas as he let his 
master out the door. 

“Merry Christmas!” grinned 


Burton wryly as he swung 
down the _ street. “*Merry 
Christmas! A man would have 
to be a genius to make merry 
over a solitary dinner at the 
club.” 

Block after block he 


tramped, passing the eleventh- 
hour Christmas shoppers, the 
hurrying messenger boys and 
the delivery wagons with their 
big loads. Unseeing he stared 








what do you expect to do? into the store windows. He 
What do you think of this paused before an art store 
Christmas business, anyhow?” where he gazed vacant eyed at 

Thomas shifted from one the beautiful pictures set out 
foot to the other uneasily. He to tempt the €hristmas buyer. 
put down the brass bowl he He had no idea how long he 
was polishing before he at- [To Page 25.] 


Where the Glare of the Light Fell on Her Sat Delicia 
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arvimen and Breeders Meet 









At Nidiones last week in joint live stock convention--Farmers demand more legislative protection--Pasteurized by. 
products a big problem--Separate meetings to promote special interests--Largest eastern display of 
dairy supplies at meeting---Holstein sale brings out the breeders---Editorial correspondence 


meeting of New York state 
dairymen’s association in 
joint session with New 
York state bréeders’ as- 
sociation in Rochester, 
N Y, last week, the most 
important business was the 
cedabdedéiton of.a law which would require 
pasteurization of skim milk and whey at 
cheese factories. Tobriefly review: Acommittee 
appointed by the governor spent considerable 
time and effort in studying the cause and prev- 
alence of bovine tuberculosis in New York 
state. As a result, the investigators recom- 
mend this pasteurization, believing it to be 
one of the most important ways of preventing 
the spread of the disease. The breeders’ 
association heartily indorsed the work of this 
zommittee and is asking the legislature to 
pass such a law. The dairymen, however, 
are more conservative. They feel that the 
information should be spread throughout the 
state; also that such pasteurization will aid 
in the stamping out of not only bovine tuber- 
culosis, but.other troubles as well. 

However, there was considerable opposi- 
tion to the urging of the legislature to pass 
such a law on the grounds that the factory 
men are not ready for such legislation and 
that the law, if passed, would be practically 
unenforcible owing to lack of funds and in- 
spectors. On the other hand some members 
indorsed the proposed action, ¢laiming that 
if any good was to result, it could come about 
most easily and effectively through the pas- 
sage of a_law. The cheese section of the 
daifymen’s association followed the lead 
which the breeders took, while the dairymen’s 
association, as a whole, indorsed the work 
but are not asking the legislature for a law 
at present. 

Of great significance, also, was the discus- 
sion by the dairymen of butter fat as an 
equitable system in paying for market milk. 
The dairymen believe this to be the best 
system of payment and recommend that it be 
encouraged. Because such a large amount 
of milk is now purchased on the butter fat 
basis in New York, the dairymen are asking 
the legislature to require the persons making 
the butter fat test to be licensed. The breed- 
ers’ association will advocate a suitable stal- 
lion law, the draft of which will be presented 
to the legislative committee to be acted upon 
as seems best. 

Contagious abortion brought up a further 
subject for important discussion by the 
breeders. The coming legislature will be 
asked for an appropriation to conduct a 
proper investigation of the cause and control 
of this in New York state. Of minor im- 

. portance. was the “business of both associa- 
tions regarding any subjéct fndorsing the 
authority-of the public service commission to 
act without special legislation; the providing 

of sufficient state.funds to continue the work 
on the farms of the state institutions which 
have returned a ‘total profit in the fiscal year 
of $818,000; and indorsing the present ad- 
niinistration of Charles S. Wilson, New York 

State commissioner’ of agriculture, and the 
good work of the officers past and present. 

~The associations which have met for several 

‘years’ jointly at Rochester, Syracuse and 
Buffalo, ‘now invite the associations to hold 
their méetings in the respective cities next 
yéar. The time and place of the next annual 
meeting will be decided later. Officers of 
the New York state dairymen’s assorviation 





S$ DISCUSSED at the annual. 


* community. 


Cornell university. 


for the coming year are: W. E. Dana of Avon, 
NY, president; George FE. Hogue of Arcade, 
N Y, vice-president; S. C. Shaver of Albany, 
secretary; L. D. Spink of Rochester, assist- 
ant-secretary, and R. R. Kirkland of Phila- 
delphia, NY, treasurer. The directors are: 
E. G. Dietrich, Oscar F. Soule, H. C. Lange, 
Prof W. A. Stocking, Jr, W..M. Wiard and 
W. N. Giles. The New York state breeders’ 
association elected: Fred Sessions of Utica, 
N Y, president; H. P. Harpending of Dundee, 
N Y, vice-president; A. E. Brown of Syracuse, 
N Y, seeretary, and W. R. Smith of Syracuse, 
NY, treasurer. The directors are: Prof 
H. H. Wing, Harry S. Gail, Harry B. Winters, 
George A. Smith,-F. G. Benham, E. A. Powell, 
E. S. Akin, H, L. Wardwell, George E. Peer, 
G. W. Sisson, Jr, William G. Markham and 
R. T. Wainwright. 


Interesting Program Followed 


The dairymen were honored at their. ses- 
sion by 25 dairy short course students from 
Cornell university. In appreciation of the 
interest of these young men the dairymen’s 
association granted each visiting student a 
‘membership for one year. The interesting 
addresses during the convention covered 
nearly every phase of the dairy and breeders’ 
interests, but of most practical value to the 
members, perhaps, were the round table 
talks. For instance, dt the butter and cheese 
section, an interesting point was brought up 
in reference to the grade of raw milk which 
is supplied to the cheese factory. It was 
generally conceded that creamery received 
the poorer quality of products as the better 
grade of milk and cream is generally sold 
to the milk trade. Prof E. S. Guthrie of the 


New York state college of agriculture, pointed ° 


out that pasteurization does not aid in the 
keeping quality of butter when poor milk 
and cream are supplied. . On the other hand, 
it appears that pasteurization does pay when 
good milk and good cream are supplied. In 
any event pasteurization kills the harmful 
bacteria in milk and cream. 

The sheep interests were upheld by H. L. 
Wardwell of Springfield Center, NY. He 
urged more sheep on the New York farms 
and suggests the use of rotation of pasture 
land. He believes there is a place both for 
sheep and cows on the average farm. In 
communities where there are both dogs and 
sheep, he thinks that the dogs should go, as 
the sheep are the more important to the 
Mr Wardwell is an extensive 
breeder of pure-bred Shropshire sheep and 
Jersey cattle. In selecting the Shropshire 
sire hé recommends that breeders look ahead 
and follow out the best line of breeding over 
a period of years. If a farmer starts in with 
a Shropshire, he should stick to that breed 
and not change rams each year. Get the de- 
sired type and live up to it, is his advice. 
Mr Wardwell has Jersey cows which averaged 
300 pounds of butter fat a year. 

Recently compiled figures by Prof M. W. 
Harper of the New York state college of 
agriculture, brought out by the horse-breed- 
ing section, show that the average net cost 
of producing’ a horse up to three years of 
age is $96.44 in thé United. States; $124.14 
in New York and $125 at Cornell university. 
aia average selling values run respectively 

136.17, $156.67 and $175. This makes $50 
as the difference between the net cost and 
selling value of a three-year-old horse at 
Farmers in New York 
state alone use about 60,000 horses a year, 


, ardization of dairy products. 


but raise only about 25,000. - The home supply 
then is 35,000 short of the demand.. Becaus:- 
of swindle in the sale, disease in transit and 
the time lost in acclimation of the animal 
to the new conditions, it appears that home 
raising could be largely encouraged. 


With Associations in Joint Session 


Among the many interesting talks the fo! 
lowing stand out as significant. Expressing 


‘ his appreciation of the good work which the 


dairy and breeding interest in New York 
state are doing, Charles S. Wilson, state com 
missioner of agriculture said that the state 
is doing all it can to further the live stock 
and dairy interests. He suggested legislation 
to either amend or enact a law effecting 
dairymen in the licensing of operators of 
Babcock testers, and legislation for the stand- 
This refers to 
butter and cheese as well as well as to milk. 
He suggested a 3 per cent butter fat standard 
and a sliding scale so that milk would sell 
according to quality. Above all, he called 
upon the breeders and dairymen to frankly 
express their opinion of legislative action 
along agricultural lines. 

After indorsing the pasteurization of skim 
milk and whey, A. L. Brockway of Syracuse 
said that Germany has been trying'to eradi- 
eate bovine tuberculosis by physical examina- 
tion aided by the tuberculin test. He 
claimed that if the skim milk and whey are 
pasteurized and if the other conditions are 
good, the spread of this disease can be con- 
trolled. The cost is not a burdensome one. 
Before considering the composition of forage 
crops, that is, whether they are rich in 
protein or fat, Prof H. H. Wing of the NeW 
York state college of agriculture pointed out 
that the following points are of prime im- 
portance in governing the selection of a for- 
age crep: Palatability, labor cost of produc- 
tion, adaptability to soil and climate, and 
yield. Indian corn comes first as the leading 
forage crop, then alfalfa, clover and grass. 

Regarding the pasteurization of dairy by- 
products, Prof. R. S. Breed of the Genev: 
station brought out the following points: 
Pasteurization of dairy by-products is highly 
desirable from the farmer’s standpoint, as it 
greatly lessens the danger of the spread of, 
bovine tuberculosis, foot and mouth disease 
and probably other troubles -to calves and 
pigs, and also to the herd. The gain to cheese 
makers, butter makers and milk dealers is an 
indirect one, but is nevertheless a real one 
Touching upon the prevalence and need of 
control of contagious abortion in New York 
state, Dr W. L. Williams of the New York 
veterinary college at Cornell tniversity 
pointed out that sterility and contagious 
abortion ‘are increasing because owners are 
massing a greater. number. of animals in 
their stables with one sire, animals are more 
elosely confined, fed ~-and intensively milked 


Things to See As Well As Hear 


Qn December. !7, special interest ‘centered 
in the sale of. registered. Holstein-Friesian 
cattle, which was conducted in conjunction 
with the joint associations. The- following 
were consigners to the sale: C. S. -Lunt, 
W. S. Hinchey and J: B. Warren of Rochester, 
N Y; W. D: Roben of Poland, NY; J. Smith 
& Son of Newark Valley, N Y; Brown 
Brothers of Canton; N Y; C. A:-Gee & I. H 
Lee of New Woodstock, N Y: R. M. Stone 
of Marcellus, N Y; Hastings and Prescott of 

° {To Page 13.] 












Individuality in Fruit Growing 
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Strawberries under overhead irrigation and peaches over subirrigation on New Jersey farm---Nearness to water supply 
a great . advantage—Fancy berries the only ones worth while--Miss Lolo peach a big 


the Rancocas river, which 
flows through the center 
of Burlington county, N J, 
and finally empties into 
the Delaware river, a short 
distance above Philadel- 
phia, lies the 100-acre 
fruit farm of Granville W. Leeds. The farm 
has one of the prettiest locations in southern 
house the owner and visitors may have a 
New Jersey, and from the handsome farm- 
Sweeping view up the Rancocas -valley. 
However, the esthetic value of the place 
seems small in comparision to the other ad- 
vantages. The Trenton and Philadelphia 
markets, which are not far away, are easily 
reached by the motor truck and farm wagons, 
while Atlantic City and some of the coast 
resorts can be utilized when offerings on the 
other two markets are not especially good. 
Formerly, much fruit.-was shipped by boat 
directly from the farm wharf to Philadelphia, 
Camden or Trenton, but slow movement and 
unreliable time of arrival made this an un- 
satisfactory system. 

One of the first things to attract the at- 
tenion of a visitor is nine acres in overhead 
irrigation. About five acres of this were in 
strawberries during the summer of 1915 and 
four acres in string beans on plowed-under 
strawberry ground. However, toward the 
close of the season the beans were plowed 
under, preparatory to planting to strawberries 
the following spring. The favorite varieties 


= ct THE northern -shore of 


are Chesapeake and Gandy. The water for 
the irrigation system is pumped from the 
ie 


Rancocas river by. a little gasoline engine 
that has a capacity of 300 gallons an hour. 

There are many individual points in the 
way Mr Leeds manages the strawberry crop. 
Formerly he grew the crop under the matted 
row system. In many ways this was satis- 
factory, for the vines grew fapidly and the 
berries were abundant and of average size. 
Mr Leeds does not think average berries, 
even though Very abundant, are as profitable 
as a smaller number of fancy berries. The 
problem was then one of increasing quality 
and’ size of the berries even at a possible 
sacrifice of total yield. To bring this about, 
Mr Leeds is changing the culture from the 
matted row to the hill system. Four acres 
in old beds were plowed under this last year 
and the ground. put in string beans for the 
summer. This will be replanted in straw- 
berries next spring.. The vines on the re- 
maining five acres under this irrigation sys- 
tem have been substantially pruned so that 
the method of culture is half way between the 
two systems. This bed will also be renewed 
as opportunity offers. The irrigation system 
was needed but very little during the wet 
summer of 1915. 

Mr Leeds fertilizes the strawberry ground 
quite heavily. “When attention is first given 
to the beds in the spring, an application of 
1000 pounds te the acre of fertilizer analyzing 
4 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 10 per cent potash is made. ‘About 
1000 pounds of the same grade fertilizer are 
pyt upon each acre in the fall, followed by 
a mulch of 30 tons stable manure to the 
acre. 


This mulch amply protects the vines 
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producer---Good markets reached by auto truck---Other enterprises 


over winter even in the coldest weather. 
Careful spraying is of. equal importance. 
Lime-sulphur spray containing 1% gallons 
of concentrated lime-sulphur mixture to each 
50 gallons of water and to which has been 
added two pounds of lead arsenate, is used 
effectively in the control of tha strawberry 
weevil and leaf roller. Two applications of 
this mixture are made during a season, the 
first being given before the blossom buds open. 

Under this careful supervision, Mr Leeds 
has raised as high as 8000 quarts of straw- 
berries to the acre. An average season yields 
about 5000 quarts an acre. The wholsale 
price received for the berries will vary from 
year to year, but under average conditions 
from 5 to 14 cents a quart may be ex-" 
pected. This last year 6 cents was an aver- 
age price. 


; Subirrigation in Peach Orchard 


The little pumping station along the river 
is also of large enough capacity to furnish 
water for subirrigation in a 20-acre peach 
orchard. Briefly, the water passes through 
an 8-inch terra cotta pipe, which is laid 3 feet 
below the surface on one side of the orchard. 
At every other tree’row is a hydrant coming 
to the surface. Extending crosswise of the 


rows for 10 feet on each side of the hydrant 
at the surface is a light iron pipe with four 
holes for water outlet. Small ditches be- 
ginning at these holes run the length of the 
orchard. During dry weather the whole 
orchard is floeded effectively in this manner. 
For the first two years after the peach 
{To Page 14.] 
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As Seen with the Camera on the Rancocas Fruit Farm 


l. From this little pumping station 300 gallons of water can 
be pumped per hour, supplying the nine acres in overhead irrigation 
2. This patch of strawberries under 
irrigation is grown in the hills, the owner believing better quality 


and the 20 in subirrigation. 


picker, 


of fruit is produced than with the matted-row system. 
ladder and tree of Miss Lolo variety in ' 
Notice how ladder sets well into tree without injuring tree or fruit. 
4. Much of the labor in .this section is of the foreign classes. 


3. Typical 
peach orchard. 
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Last season the government tried out a 
system of supplying shippers and distributers 
of perishable products 
Market Information with information. The 
Service federal department of 
markets and rural or- 
© ganization collected information in regard to 
* the movement and prices of the strawberry, 
tomato, cantaloup and peach crops in the 
larger markets. Each morning the informa- 
tion was disseminated by telegram. To a 
certain degree the experiment was a success; 
enough so that government experts feel “a 
larger and better supported service should be 
given a trial” in 1916. It is a worthy project 
- and one which needs encouragement. How- 
ever, before it can prove a complete success, 


Bo: further details must.be worked out in the 


tem. of operation: The government offi- 
“stale can collect the facts as to movement 
nd. -prite of products on the markets. But 
é.plan as developed last year is weak, and 
iit-éontinte so until growers afd shippers 


fr wena hélp by supplying their quota of infor- 


 * Shation. If @ certain market is oversupplied, 


: ct * dnd information is disseminated to this effect, 


all cars headed for that market may be di- 
verted. _The result is. a shortage on that 
market and an oversupply on some other 
market or markets. Some plan must be de- 
vised to avoid confusion when one market 
is oversupplied. The solution may lie in a 
centralized head, which will control the 
diverting of the cars. This line of govern- 

' ment effort will be closely watched. 
Vigorous protest will be made by present 
and prospective owners of engines and motor 
cars against the proposed 
b Unjust Taxes new internal revenue tax up- 
on gasoline, naphtha and 
Saetomeniies. A uniform tax will bear very 
heavily upon owners of cars in town and 


_ country, unless it applies only to the larger 
and more luxurious types of automobiles. 
_. Several hundred thousand stationary or mov- 
_.able engines operated by gasoline or naphtha 


are now employed on farms and in small 
industries: Those interests would be seri- 
pg affected by the proposed tax. It is 








probable chat nearly one-third of the auto- 
mobiles now operating in the United States 
are owned by farmers or those in closely as- 
sociated industries. ‘The proportion is con- 
stantly increasing. The advance of 40 to 50 
per cent in the price of gasoline since July 
must also be considered: Instead of piling 
taxes onto the farmer—federal, state and 
local—our statesmen should try to relieve 
agriculture’ as much: as ‘possible from too 
onerous taxation. American farmers are per- 
fectly willing to bear their share of the in- 


oréased taxation necessary to defray the cost. 


of a reasonable amount of. preparedness 
wisely planned and economically carried ott, 
but they object to having thrown onto them 
any undue proportion of the added taxation: 


Why are not more bequests made in favor 


of rural life? Occasionally some public 
spirited citizen sees the immense 
Hint for good that can be accomplished 


Rich Men with acomparatively small sum in-. 


vested in agricultural development 
of a given section. A good example is down 
on Cape Cod, Mass, which the world at large 
considers too sandy tobe of any agricultural 
worth. Back in 1910 Mrs Harriet. Faunce, 
as a memorial to her son, established the 
Faunce demonstration farm, to show that 
farming pays on Cape Cod, especially along 
the lines of poultry, small fruits and vege- 
tables. As a result, this demonstration farm 
is a powerful influence for good in the dis- 
trict. If is on a self-supporting basis and is 
a leader in community betterment. The past 
year closed with $18,000 of the original $20,000 
endowment. Many improvements have been 


made and prospects are bright for adding to- 


rather than substracting from the invested 
funds in the future. 


The syndicate which took that $500,000,000 
of Anglo-French bonds has been closed -out. 
Its members take the 
American Money $120,000,000 of unsold 
for Canadian Grain bonds. Possibly the 
bonds would have sold 
better had assurances been made that say 
half of the money should be used in purchas- 
ing American grain and cotton. Probably 
most of that vast sum has been used to pay 
for munitions. Instead of concentrating her 
grain purchases in the United States, where 
she got this half billion credit, England has 
commiandeered some of the Canadian wheat 
crop... This outcome is exactly what was fore- 
casted in these columns. To avoid such dis- 
aster and to insure the interests of American 
farmers, this periodical advised that domestic 
producers would accept the bonds in part 
payment upon definite contracts for many 
miflions of grain and cotton. 
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OUR NEW SERIAL 


A case of champagne, a box of books, 
® compass, two cases of hams, and some 
huge dish covers; this was the salvage 
tossed after the shipwreck on the shore 
of a desolate South Sea island ~with 
Iris Deane, a beautiful English heiress, 
and Robert Anstruther, .a° court -mar- 
shaled and discharged captain of the 
English army—the hero and heroine of 
our new serial. If a strong story of 
adventure and romance appeals to you, 
you can’t afford to miss the first in-” 
stallment next week in this paper of 


The Wings “ Morning 


By Louis Tracy 
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Olen Versas Butter Fat 


We are hearing a great deal about oleo 
these days. In nearly every paper I pick up 
I see references te this ‘product. Some maga- 
zines have big advertisements concerning the 
foed: value of oleo. ‘- This advertising cam- 
paign evidently is planned to create interest 
of such. a nature as to secure new national 
legislation that will permit oleo to go where 
it will and to be soid without restriction. 

Manufacturers claim that oleo may be used 
as butter; it may be sold more cheaply, and is 
just as good. These statements are but half 
truths, set up as facts without the entire 
story being told. Recent investigations, 
while not denying oleo is a good. food, clearly 
show that oleo fat is not so fully digestible 
as butter fat, and that oleo fat is not a real 
substitute of butter fat for children, invalids 
or old people. In other words, while olee 
has a right to be used as a substitute for 
butter if sold for what it is, it cannot, and 
physiologically does not, take the place of 
butter. Hence, oleo is not after all an honest 
substitute for butter, even though it is made 
to be used for the same purposes. 

These conclusions are not the resolutions 


~ of dairy associations, but of trained chemists 


in the national laboratories. These same men 
are throwing much light on the food value of 
other nutrients besides oleo and butter fats. 
For instance, they have recently shown that 
the protein of corn, while -useful as a food 
product, is not able to sustain or make 
growth in young animals. in other words, 
when young and growing animals are fed 
corn exclusively, growth is.retarded, health 
is jeopardized, and. general thrift is checked. 
When another carrier of protein is used, 
wheat bran for instance, the opposite effect 
obtains. 

In time, as we learn more about feeding 
stuffs and food nutrients, we shall be able to 
choose one or more feeds that will serve the 
particular purpose that is wanted at a par- 
ticular time, to meet particular ends. I men- 
tion these recent findings simply to show that 
claims must be substantiated by facts before 
they are actually worthy of acceptance. 


How Rotation of Crops Pays 


I have been much impressed with the 
value of crop rotation as shown by simple 
tests made at North Dakota station. The 
fields were used for wheat, or corn and 
wheat, for a 15-year:period. The plot that 
was in wheat only yielded 206 bushels in the 
15 years, which brought $109. A second plot 
was planted fo corn for one year, then put 
to. wheat. for threé.yéars, then back to corn, 
and continued -ii this mannér until the 16 
years had passed. ‘This plot yielded in wheat, 
not counting the corn, 233 bushels, which 
sold for $170. A third plot was planted to 
corn, the land being manured. After corn 
came three crops of wheat. Then corn and 
manure, followed by the three wheat crops 
and so rotaied until 15 years had passed. Not 
counting the’ corn, the wheat. yield was 262 
bushels, which was sold for $196. 

These results surely demonstrate how crop 
rotation increases ‘both yields and money re- 
turns. A few crops of corn, tucked in be- 
tween wheat seedings, increased. returns 
fully 60 per cent. And when some old 
fashioned stable manure was used in 
connection with rotations the returns were 
increased nearly 90 per cént. “When such 
simple ways as manure and crop change are 
available for--increasing returns, why, oh, 


- why, do farmers ignore them? ‘The rotation 


{To Page 20.] 
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These Are Two Peaches of Girls 


Photo by International Film Service, Inc., N. Y. 
This New Hydro-Automobile HEY add special interest to the baskets of Hiley peaches, showing the results of 
AS successfully tested just before the close of the San Francisco exposition this month. It made great speed a fertilizer experiment conducted over a period of years by Berckmans brothers, 
through water up to the hubs or even deeper. We stiggest that it would be feasible to have paddles that extensive orchardists at Mayfield, in the Georgia peach belt. The plot upon 
could be readily adjusted to the wheels; then the machine could negotiate even deeper water and probably which no fertilizer had been applied since the trees were set out, yielded 350 crates 





st good.speed. Another new motor scheme is the “flivver” or push sled. It cons’sts of an ordinary bob sled, per acre of marketable peaches in 1915, indicated by the single basket at left of pic- 
behind which is attached the engine of a motor cycle, but with one wheel only. This power applied to the wheel ture. The two baskets at right indicate relatively the yield of 372 crates per acre 
generates sufficient friction against the snow to push the sled rapidly if the snow is not too soft nor too much where phosphoric acid and nitrogen were used but no potash. The three baskets in “a 
drifted. Following the heavy snow storms in the east, last week, a few automobiles appeared with light snow center show proportionately the yield of 447 crates per acre where potash, phosphoric y 








plows in front that orked well where the snow was light. Mechanical power will be applied as successfully to acid and nitrogen were used. Potash is now almost unobtainable at ten times its 
snow craft as to vehicles operating upon the ground, through the air, upon or under the water, Verily, this is normal price, owing to stoppage of imports from Germany. 
the motor age. ss 

















This Modern Cow Stable 


S on the Peely dairy farm near St Louis, Mo. Walls, floors and beams are all of re- 
inforced concrete. The cows stand on wooden ,blocks which are laid on a concrete foun- 
dation. Ali openings from first floor to the loft above are covered with iron self- 
closing doors, so that in case of fire, lightning or spontaneous combustion in the hay, the 
cows will not be in danger The windows swing on. pivots and allow plenty of light and 
fresh air. The stable is ventilated by .the King system The manure is shoveled into a 
. self-dumping carrier that runs out to the manure pile on the trolley track suspended from 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. ws germ a8 B same “— is age a come of milk The grain a ——_ in 
arge wheelie conveyers down the corridor etween the two rows of cows res water 
The Leading Man in the House at Washington slightly warmed may be run through the feeding troughs. This is not a fancy farm, but 
ON CLAUDE KITCHIN of the ninth North Carolina con- % practical dairy that is run for profit. Milk is now produced on many farms under con- 
gressional district, is chairman of the ways and means ditions much more sanitary than those in which the milk is kept aftergitureaches consumers. 
committee of the national house of representatives at 
Washington. As such, he is the majority leader of the house. 
He probably has more power than any other member except pos- 
sibly the speaker. Mr Kitchin evidently opposes too much “pre- 
paredness.”” It is not yet known the extent to which he will go 
in favoring or opposing the administration’s program, along mili- 
A Good Silo of Concrete tary and naval lines. 
The most important body in the senate is the finance commit- 
Ta Orange Judd photographer got a_ tee, the chairman of which is Senator Simmons, also of North 




















snapshot of this structure on the farm Carolina. He is understood to be more favorable toward pre- 
of E. H. Stickles, Winnebago county, paredness. Present indications are that congress may take a 
lll, when it was just 60 feet high and the middle course on this issue, and may insist upon a budget for all 
forms were being moved up to put on the proposed federal expenditures, so as to prevent extravagance 
final belt course. Note the chute built up at and waste in all departments of government, as well as in naval 





the side, as part of the original construction. and military affairs. 

This silo was finished in time to store the An almost peremptory demand has been made upon Austria- 
915 crop of corn. It was cut up at the bot- Hungary to disavow the sinking of the ship Ancona and to make 
tom. Stalks, ears and all were run through full reparation to the United States for American citizens killed 
the silage cutter and blown through a con- therein. Dissatisfaction grows over the status of the Lusitania 
eyer into the top of the silo. The silage incident, the stoppage and search of an American vessel by a 


was well treaded down and is now affording French warship, and the interference with American shipping by 
splendid feed for cows and other live stock. Great Britain. The rights and dignity of the United States should 
Such a silo is practically indestructible. be vigorously maintained and this can be done without war. 














Inexpensive Up-to-Date Cotton Gin, Baldwin, Ga. 


HE cotton bolls are picked off the plant by hand.” They contain the lint or cotton 
fiber attached to the seed. The bolls in their loose state are brought to these 
buildings or ginnery. Herein is a gin or machine through which the bolls are 
passed, which separates most of the fiber from the seed. Some lint still adheres to the 
seed, but most of it can be removed by being passed through another machine called a 
delinter, which leaves the seed almost entirely cleared of fiber.’ There are about 27,500 
ginneries in the cotton belt, mostly.im wooden shacks. The new ones are now built with 
siding and roofing of corrugated metal that greatly lessens fire danger. This up-to-date 
gin is run by electricity, as shown by device at right, still further assuring against fire. 
Electric power is being applied to agricultural purposes more and more frequently, not 
only in the South, but among farmers everywhere. 





URING the holidays, the Germans are using this large Zeppelin as a tourist ship. These 

passengers are enjoying their Christmas tree and plenty of ‘food and drink in this ship 

high above the clouds. Zeppelins larger than anything heretofore known are now said to 
be under construction. Russia is building aeroplanes so huge as to carry 20 men and more 
than a ton of ammunition. The building of small aeroplanes is becoming quite an important 
industry in the United States and Canada. Our government may be a large buyer of aeroplanes. 
They may soon come into use in the postal service for carrying important letters long distances 
at great speed. Vedrine’s record of 193 miles per hour in his flight from Paris to Madrid is 
still the record. 

So far as reported, the British expedition against Bagdad has not been successful. 
The Suez canal has been protected against attack, however. British power and possessiqne ih 
Africa, Arabia and India are also intact. The German-Austrian-Turkish aggressive movement, 
they claim, already enables Germany to dominate Turkey, Constantinople, Mesopotamia. Should 
such domination become permanent, vast changes in world politics and trade must follow. 
Meanwhile, the great war is most active in the Balkans. 


ove CRONE 


Peace talk is more rife among the people as well as in the chancelleries of Europe. A 
popular movement is on foot among the people of neutral nations to induce their governments 
to unite in officially tendering their. good offices to the belligerents in an effort to establish a 
protocol preliminary to peace negotiations, The war may end as suddenly as it began, or it , 
Pe may be continued indefinitely, perhaps for two or three years yet. Authoritative estimates agree 
voto from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. that by New Year’s day not less than ten million able bodied men will have been killed or im- 


Christmas in a Zeppelin Airship capacitated for life, to say nothing of women and children murdered. 































Beets, Few Silage 


Three-fourths acre of beets was 
Planted, one-half Jong red and one- 
half half sugar. Sowing began May 25, 
just ‘previous ‘to the heayy rains and 
Was finished June 12: Tite only obser- 
vation made during the growing sea- 
son: worthy of note was the rapid 
growth up'to September 1, After that 
date growth was light, die no doubt 
to .the use. of ‘quickly soluble ferti- 
lizers. Probably stable manure as part 
fertilizer woyld have maintained a 
more steady growth during September. 


' Six hundred pounds of.the following. 


mixture was drilled in with-grain drill 
efore pianting: Three hundred 

ds nitrate of- soda; 400° pounds 
acid rock and 300 pounds muriate’ of 
potash. To grow dry matter in béets 
has cost 0.0106 a pound, and in corn 
0.0105 per pound. 

The difference is slight this year. 
Corn has cost more than years before 
and ‘beets about the same. The beets 
are credited at 20 cents a bustel, 
which is about three times the>cost of 
growing them. We could now.sel! them 
to breeders for testing at more than 
20 cents a bushel. 

The reader will take notice of the 
cost a bushel of 50 pounds. 


‘GOST THREE-FOURTHS ‘ACRE OF BEETS 
80 $103.80 
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DES ccaudgcbiaceuarsacosedesoce 
This puts cost to produce a bushel at 
7.81 cents, 
ITEMIZED COST AN ‘ACRE 
1912 1912 





880 bus, at 20 cents ..ssseces $176.00 4 
692 bus, at 20 couts +++. $138.40 
2.40 3.73 
3.20 0 
-80 40 
2.40 1.48 
6.60 1.37 
16.38 13.73 
18.5€ 19.64 
1.60 2.66 
11.24 9.9 
coeee $ 63,18 $54.28 
*¥12.82 4.30 
912 Ibs 800" Ibs 





kre beets a profitable crop for the 

dairyman? These tables can be stud- 

jed and each reader draw ‘his own 
lusions. 


* Keeping’ Up Farm Lawns 


it my observation is correct fertil- 
ity, is needed on lawns, They are gen- 
erally thin and weedy. A good lawn 
is a thing of beauty, but care must be 
by repel to keép Out the weeds and 
jAintain an abundance of available 
plant food. The plants like white 
claver, blue grass and Rhode Island 
Bent ‘are all shallow-rooted and re- 
_ quire surface attention. -Maybe we 
have noticed in a rainy season that 
. the-grasses get ahead of the deeper 
rooted wééds like dandelions, while in 
a dry Season the ‘weeds: outrun the 
P grasses. / 


Dressing in. Early Winter 


The application of well-rotted stable 
“manure or chemicals can be made in 
the early winter to ddvantage, Plant 
food will be there for the roots when 
the ground is not frozen. It is a fact 
also that grass roots will take in plant 
“food if}available at very low tempera- 
_tures.- Some one may. read these notes 
‘and find it worth while to go at once 

~ and fertilize his lawn. .Do no use 
oe ih manure, or, in fact, any kind of 
al manure unless it has heen 

» composted and thoroughly decom- 
» Green manures have a tendency 
JMg_exclude the air and smother the 
ts, . Leaves will do the same thing 













“Plow-Handle Talks 
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and should never be allowed to remain 
on_the lawn. 

Gonsiderable’ corn -is shocked and 
out of doors this year. because of the 
large growth and lack of-silo capacity. 
We had at the ‘Cook-Blodget farms 
the same problem in 1914, 

About 75 ‘tons were left over after 
the silos. were filled. We cut the corn 
just as we would for silage only we 
stacked against the barn instead of in 
a-sile. The top was kept level and the 
sidés as nearly -perpendicular as pos- 
sible. . For one week after _cutting the 
pile was wet down and treaded or 
packed every day. Then we began 
féeding with not over 5% loss. There 
was no loss on top and not over 4 
inches on the sides... Our neighbors 
laughed while: we.were cutting it, but 
the cows had the last laugh, which is 
said to be the best.—[H. E. Cook. 


When Buying Feeds 


It is assumed that the live. stock 
grower has a reasonable supply of 
hay, stover and silage as the funda- 
mental or. roughage portion of his 
ration. It is also prob- “ 

able that he has some 





‘‘corn or other farm- 


. 
¥ 
is] 

raised grain. But sup- 
pose not; and suppose oh 
he is. feeding dairy 
cows—shall he buy 
eorn. or linseed meal or 
gluten or some com- 
mercial dairy feed? 
That problem he niust 
settle for himself. 

In the sketch linseed 
meal and corn meal are 
compared. Note the 
protein, There are five 
times as much protein 
in thé linseed meal as 
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Two Feeds Compared 

in corn -meal,: Remember, you want 
protein fdr milk; and remember also 
thatthe nitrogen of the manure is 
tied. up inthe protein. If you want 
protein ‘to balance silage, timothy and 
corn stover, is there any question in 
your mind which of these two feeds 
we give the most or supply it ~ the 
cheapest? As for fat and carbohy- 
drates, if you have a big supply of hay 
and silage you do not need to worry. 
You have all you need. 


Pekin Ducks Prove Profitable 

J. A, REID, DAUPHIN COUNTY, PA 

Many farmers think that.it does not 
pay to raise ducks unless they can 
keep on a free range which has an ad- 
jacent body of water. Although it is 
true that ducks will keep cleaner if 
they have access to water, I have 
found that a free range is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Last spring I. set 
100 Pekin duck eggs in an incubator. 





* curl. 


breed, although I have raised Indian 
Runner ducks for several years. The 
eggs came from a neighbor who keeps 
stock on a free range. One month 
after I set the incubator I had 75 big, 
lively ducklings. They were raised in 
an 8&xl0-foot poultry house, of the 
open-front type, with a 10x30-foot 
yard attached. 

They were fed a wet mash three 
times daily, and clean;drinking water 
was atways before them, but they 
were given no grain of any kind. Five 
died, but I sold the others when they 
were three months old. Their total 
weight was 595 pounds, and at 14 
cents a pound brought me $55.30. My 
total expenses were: Eggs for hatch- 
ing $2, feed $14.95, miscellaneous $1.70, 
totaling $18.65, and leaving a net profit 
of $36.65. 





Jottings from the Farmers 

If any salesman now offered me fer- 
tilizers containing more than the 1% 
of actual soluble potash guaranteed 
im: their goods this spring by leading 
manufacturers, this is What I would 
do: If I was willing to pay the price 
and had the cash, I would put my or- 
der in within 24 hours, with the un- 
derstanding that I should not pay for 
the goods until I had received them, 
and that I’should have them at least 
three months before planting time. I 
should want to hedge in this respect 
so that in case the goods were not de- 
livered with the high potash offered, 
I could ‘turn around and get goods 
elsewhere of a grade which I felt 
sure would be delivered.—[A Business 
Farmer. 





It seems to me that dairymen who 
have been in the business for years 
and who have weeded out from time 
to time unprofitable cows are hardly 
justified in having their herds tested 
for tuberculosis unless they are re- 
imbursed for’ condemned animals to 
the extent of their actual milk pro- 
ducing value. The difference in prices 
bétween ordinary and milk from 
tuberculin tested cows is not sufficient 
to permit the ‘producer to test his 
herds. The position of American 
Agriculturist on tuberculin testing is 
exactly right.—[J..H. Harter, Dela- 
ware County, 0. 


In a recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist, C. A.’ Thompson reports a 
preventive rather than cure for leaf 
curl in peach trees; ‘Two years ago 
I. built a laying house for 200 hens 
about’ 300 feet’ from where 25 young 
peach trees had been set out. The 
trees were badly infested with leaf 
I noticed.the hens liked to 
scratch around and dust themselves 
under these trees, This year there 
Was not a sign of leaf curl. Potatoes 
were grown between the trees to give 
cultivation. Some of the trees made 
a 3-foot growth.—[{Ernest F. Prossey, 
Orange County, N Y. 





The old competitive idea - ‘every 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost” is being discarded for 
a better and brighter idea—co-opera- 
tion. The air is full of: it. News- 
Papers and magazines. are —full....of 
illustrations of the successful opera- 
tion of co-operative organizations. 
Thinking men and women are begin- 
ning to recognize not only the ad- 
vantages, but the Necessity of adopt- 
ing the methods of every other line 
of business and combining for their 
mttual protection .and -.prosperity.— 


[Ss. J. F., Bush, Monroe County, N.Y. 
Our Legal Adviser 
Damage by Hens—H. B., New 


Yorke If*hens go on a person’s land 

and do damage, can the owner of the 

land damaged kill the hens? He can- 

not, but he can bring suit against the 

, hog of the hens for all damage 
one. 


Ownership of Cattle—T. I. D., New 
York: A person sold cattle which he 
had in another person’s pasture. 
Later the owner of the pasture took a 
part of them from the purchaser 
claiming they belonged to him, but 
the seller says they do not. What can 
the purchaser do? If the cattle did 
‘not belong to the owner of the pas- 
ture, he had no right to take them 
and the purchaser should take meas- 
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ures to obtain possession as he wo, 
if any other person had taken the, n 
Of course, 


aser, but he« cannot be con, 
pelled to do so merely because son 
person claims the cattle without ric} 


Payable When Duc—R. P., \, 
Jersey: When a mortgage bécom: 
due, can the amount of same be 4: 
manded or is a certain time longe: 
allowed the mortgagor in which io 
make.paymient? It is.payable when 
due and no extra time is allowed. 

Evict Tenant—J. R., Maryland: 4 
person rented his farm but without 
written lease and with the under. 
standing the tenant should care fo: 
certain live stock of his. The tenan: 
neglected the stock and some of i 
died. The tenant has no property 
Wr can the owner of the farm do” 
As the tenant is only a tenant at wil 
he can be evicted at any time. As h 
has no property, it is probably. useles 
to take any action against him. 





Renewing Mortgage—E. E. }f: 
New York: Is it necessay that a per 
sonal property mortgage be renew« 
each year? It is not. Thirty da) 
before the expiration of each year, 
statement giving certain facts mu: 
be filed. It is for the interest of th 
mortgagee to file such statemen: 
otherwise his mortgage will not b 
valid against creditors. » 


License for Soldier—J. W. K., New 
Jersey: Must an old soldier have 
licenSe_in order to peddle vegetabk 
raised by himself? If one is re 
quired, he will not have to pay for it 


Who’s Who 
in Agriculture 


How Time Flies ! 

On the 27th of this month, it wil 
be 23 years since the death of Orang: 
Judd in 1892. He was born July 2% 
1822, or more than 938 years ago 
Already preparations are in the mind 
of scientific and practical agricultur 
ists ‘to fittingly observe the centenar; 
of Orange Judd in 1922. Another yea: 
will bring American Agriculturist to 
its 75th anniversary. Through thi 
publication and otherwise. Orang: 
Judd did a work the effect of whic! 
will be felt for centuries. 


] 
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From his experiences in shippin 
large quantities of peaches last sex 
son, S. H. Fulton of Morgan count) 
W Va, found it better in some in 
stances to sell ‘“‘on the track,” than b 
consignment to city dealers. Fo 
payment, a draft was made on th: 
purchaser. The system worked su 
cessfully with a few exceptions. M 


/Fulton is a firm believer in co-opera 


tion. Among the points upon whic! 
growers can work in harmony he su: 

gests co-operation in protecting pu: 
chasers against undefhanded marke’ 
ing methods, and in Settling claim 
against railroads. In his section th 
customary package for peaches ha 
been the Georgia carrier and the ha 

bushel basket. This season, howeve 
he found the bushel basket met wit! 
popular favor on some of his market 

On the whole, he was pleased with 

mechanical grader, tried out for the 
first time by himself and his fello 

workers. 

In this part of the country litt! 
is heard about Sudan grass. Possibly 
this is so because few farmers have 
been willing to take the time and 
money to try it out. Friend J. P 
Nélson of.Monmouth county, N J, has 
beén trying his hand with Sudan 
grass. J. Harry Kandler of Salem 
county, N J, has also been trying hi 
luck. He paid $1 a pound for th 
seed and last season planted abou! 
four acres. After allowing the crop 
to go to seed, he gathered about <* 
bushels of seed. The straw, about 
four tons, sold at $10 a ton. About 
three crops of hay may be expected 
under ordinary conditions. Then, too, 
there is Elmer Adams of Atlantic 
county, N J, who successfully grew 4 
siftall crop last season. 


The experience of J. E. Dalrymple 
of Chemung county, N Y, illustrate 
how valuable a side line the farm 
orchard may be made. Sixty  trec 
were pruned and sprayed three times 
Figuring all labor in spraying, prun 
ing and marketing on a cash basis 
and after deducting 5% imterest on 
the value of the land,’ the total ex 
ense was $100. The returns were 

. Showing a profit of $108. 
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Using the Car in Winter 
T. L. JUSTICE, CASS COUNTY, IND 


A thoughtful farmer recently said: 
“Why should I store my car? I’ve 
pearly a thousand dollars invested in 
jt and it will depreciate in value just 
the same if jacked up all winter. I 
pought it to use and it goes wet or 
dry, hot or cold. If I can’t use it in 
winter I don’t want it. I’ve used4t for 
two winters already on occasions 
where I wouldn’t venture out with a 
horse.”” Modern cars are made substan- 
tial enough to withstand the severe 
strain of winter driving. In order to 
obtain good service from a car, mini- 
mize the cost of operation and have it 
as fit as a fiddle in the spring, some 
precautions must be exercised that 
may not seem of such vital importance 
during the summer months. 

Grinding the valves may. be neces- 
sary, if it has not heen done far sev- 
eral months, as carbon collects about 
the valve seats, reducing the power 
of the engine and wasting gas.” Many 
farmers grind the valves. themselves. 
The tools for doing so cost less than 
the price of hiring the work done. 

It is advisable to use a better grade 
of gasoline in. winter than in surimer. 
It will vaporize quickly and. form a 
better mixture of gas and air, resulting 
in quick ignition and a powerful 
strokes A ¢hange of gasoline may 
necessitate readjustment of the carbu- 
retor. ‘Ehis is a delicate instrument, 
but one need not fear adjusting it if 
he works methodically and with some 
knowledge of its mechanism. The 
manufacturer will furnish information. 

The connecting“rods of the engine 
need to be tightened if they are. loose 
or knock, and the brake lining exam- 
ined to- determine whether it is good 
enough to last through the winter. In- 
eficient brakes have been the cause 
of many, accidents. Both brakes must 
engage With equal pressure on the 
brake bands, else the strain on the 
wheels and-tires will be-unequally dis- 
tributed... Storage batteries must have 
a little distilled water added every two 
or thtee weeks and electric connec- 
tions kept tight. Cleaned spark plugs 
m:.y not need attention more than 
once every two months unless the por- 
celain should become cracked, 

For comfort in driving the top, side 
curtains and. the devices used to hold 
the curtains in place should be in good 
condition. A littlé care*in replacing a 
bit of broken celluloid will make driv- 
ing a pleasure in inclement weather. 

The life and appearance of the paint 
on the body may be lengthened by the 
application of a coat of good varnish. 
Winter rains and mud are especially 
destructive to the paint if they are al- 
lowed to dry or remain’ on any length 
of time. A good quality of lubricating 
oil should . be used, grease cups 
screwed down each time the car is 
used, and all bearings kept well oiled. 

I have constructed in my car a reg- 
ister that brings the heat from over 
the engine back into the car, and when 
the curtains are on it makes the car 
very snug and cozy on cold days.’ A 
footboard 18 inches in length was re- 
moved and in itS place was put a 
frame the size of the footboard, which 
was covered with fine grating of about 
1-inch *mesh. 





Electric Light in Barnyard 

My electric lighting plant cost $265, 
the engine which operates it $120, and 
the wiring and fixtures, which were 
put in by an electrician, $90. The en- 
gine is 2% horse power, and I use it 
for some other things besides running 
the dynamo. I also plan to use the 
electric current for small equipment 
besides lights. 

We have 23 lamps in all, 15 in the 
house, one in thé woodshed, six in the 
barn, and one on a pole to light the 
yard. In winter, it takes about eight 
hours a week of running the engine to 
charge the storage battery, and in 
summer about half this time. This 
Makes it cost us about 75 cents a 
month for running expenses: We have 
had no trouble in a year and a half, 
except just. once with the brushes. 





the hill this Car can't climb 


Or show us the hill that you THINK it can’t climb—and we'll give 
you the best demonstration of hill-climbing that you ever witnessed. 


This Studebaker 4-cylinder car is the MOST POWERFUL car 


the market at its price. With its motor INCREASED from 34 x 5 
to 3%-inch bore x 5-inch stroke, it develops and delivers FORTY 
Horse Power. And it is the ONLY 7-passenger, 4-cylinder car with 
a 3%x5, FORTY Horse Power motor that has ever been offered 


in America or Europe at less than $1,000. 


Owing to the high location of the carburetor, the 6-inch intake and the scientific design 
of the gas passages, it is the snappiest, most flexible #-cylinder motor that you ever 


drove. In POWER and flexibility it equals most Sixes on. the market. 


But POWER alone is not the only reason that it stands supreme in the 4-cylinder market. 
Studebaker hag seta new standard of VALUE for Fours. For while the price has been 
reduced from $985 to $885, nothing but the price has been decreased. In POWER, size 
and quality the car has been greatly INCREASED. And wherever materials were Four Cylinder Models 


changed, BETTER materials were used, as for example, in the upholstery which is 


the finest, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather. 


Touring Car, 7-passenger $885 


pane wo Bet mene - 850 
' Frém any angle— POWER, hill-climbing, performance on the roads, size, riding- Landau- ster, 3-pass. 1185 
comforts or quality—this Studebaker FOUR stands in a class of its own—the GREAT 


value of the year. And knowing what that name of Studebaker stands for—knowing Commercial Cars 
the long years that Studebaker has studied the farmer’s transportation problems, Panel Delivery Car - - $875 
certainly you can not safely invest one dollar in a car until you know this latest and Open Express Car + - 850 


best Studebaker. See it at your dealer’s—and write for 1916 Catalog at once! 


STUDEBAKER 


Station Wagon - . - 875 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1050 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich, Walkerville, Ont, fondstes: Spassenger - ico 


Address all correspondence to Detroit— Dept. F 25 
More than 200,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 





Coupe, 4-passenger = «+ 1550 
Limousine, 7-passenger - 2250 
F. O. B. Detroit 






















«Three Hundred Million: 
Bushel Grop in 1915 


Earmers pay for their land with one year’s crop 
and prosperity was never so great. 


Regarding Western Canada as a grain producer, a prom» 
inent business man says: “Canada’s position today is 
sounder ever. There is more wheat, more oats, more 
grain for feed, 20% more cattle than last year and more 
hogs. The war market in Europe needs our surplus. As 
for the wheat crop, it is marvelous and a monument of 
confidence to build upon, exceeding the most optimistic predictions.” 





Prices markets convenient, excellent land low in either improved or other- 
wise, ranging Sito $30 per acre. Free sends gre plessitul and not far 
from railway lines and convenient to good and remwoneg e climate is healthful, 
land, is there any conscription, complete information 
pamphlet, address 
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1139 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 











What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures? The best methods of ing, culti- 
re ield, Orchard 


vating, harvesting and utilizing all 

and Garden Crop-, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani- 
mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain- 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, ing, feeding, judging and 
ra-rketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “progressive farmer” who desires up-to-date 
on ee | a along the lines o> chusen 

aainess wi! our standard reference 
books cf inestimable value. Tes tscks abound 
in helplul + } and valuable information. 
They answer immediately and a the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 
They are books that the beginner needs and the 
successful farmer follows. 


Send for and 
Catalog Fr Free ited Sia cate, 128 ard of 500 
Stal modern’ books covering every phase of agriculbane, 
is will be mailed on application. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave.. New York, #. Y 








Search. 


That Protect and Pay e " . eu mention Am “ 
PATENTS ::-: steich or Medel tor | When You Write Advertisers <0." Ser striate ts 


free. Walson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C 
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"0 Hold Your Horse Shoes 


need ‘'Cape- foot of a valuable 
nails. Great-~ horse. Best nail 
in the world at 












‘ “choe regard- 
ing to injure the leas of quality. 
Ask your shoer to use Capewell nails. It pays. 
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-. | American Agriculturist 
|Help You. 


to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’sService Bureau 
will answer by mail-free of cost sub- 
scribér’s inquiries concerning anything 
they wish to buy. 

| First-carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
4 scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Ber American Agriculturist’s Service 











eau, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
telling your needs and inclosing 
or r 
Describe fully what you want to 
boy, ‘so we'll know what-you need. 
: "We will reply by personal letter, 
eae iz you where. to get the article, 
is. Ef. Fig see anything advertised in any 
PF other which doesn't guarantee 
Te ithe reliability of of its advertisers as does 
panics Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper 
in. which it appeared and what in- 
: formation you desire. 
|.) American Agriculturist has no mer- 
‘chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


ii This, if You Want Our Help 


Rigitianaaansenneendaaonn: 


Se fda Servis Buren 
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American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 


“Where Can I Buy: 
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. feed. 


Se ese eee 


Value of Protein and Starch 


Is it fair for comparative purposes to 
figure digestible protein and fat at 2 
cents a pound, but allow only i cent 
a pound for carbohydrates (sugar, 
starch, gums) and fiber? Farmers who 
had to buy feed during the past two or 
three years have paid pretty nearly. the 
same price per ton for corn meal that 
they have had to pay for concentrates, 
whether the. tatter..were by-products 
like gluten, <ottonseed meal, alfalfa 
meal,-dried brewers’ corn grains, linseed 
meal and wheat middlings, or speciaily 
mixed concentrates sold under trade 
brands. . Corn contains much carbohy- 
drates and little protein, so that eastern 
feeders who’ buy it so freely must con- 
sider its starch and sugar worth just 
as much as the protein and fat they get 
in concentrates. Otherwise they would 
not buy corn or cornmeal, but would 
use the concentrates in _preference.— 
{A. BE. L 

Intelligent experience confirms 
scientific tests in proving that for the 
ordinary run of feeding purposes, di- 
gestible protein and digestible fat are 
worth more than twice as much- as 
carbohydrates and fiber. The farmer 
usually has an ample supply of silage, 
straw, cornstalks,: hay- and other 
roughage which are rich in -fiber 
starch, sugar and gums, ‘but relatively 
poor in protein and fat. The grain 
and oats which the. farmer raises and 
feeds contain a larger proportion of 
fat than do hay and roughage, but if 
the farmer has roughage and oats and 
corh dnd yet is obliged to buy any 
feed, he should buy. only the concen- 
trates.- Of course, if he has raised no 
corn at all, then he may have to buy 
it, but even then he should ‘also use 
some of the high gradé concentrates. 

The worth for feeding of any feed is 
measured in practical results by what 
it will. produce in the‘fotm of meat, 
milk,. butter, cheese, eggs, etc, as well 
as what’ it leaves in the manure pile. 
This irrespective of the.’cost of the 
For instance, if one has to pay 
$40 a ton for corn meal, it will not 
make more ‘meat or milk than if it 
cost only $20 a ton. Yet the farmer is 
vitally concerned in what he has to 
pay for feed, as well'as in the quantity 
and form of the different elements of 
animal and plant nutrition that it 
contains. Both its composition and 
its ‘price have. to be compared, the 
same as with mixed fertilizers and 
agricultural chemicals. Also the pro- 
portion may vary of each nutrient that 
is digestible to animals or' available to 
crops. 
Arbitrarily to apply a fixed number 
of cents per poiund-‘as the “relative 
value” of each element of a. feed or 
fertilizer, is done simply to arrive at 
its--“comparative value expressed in 
money.” . This may be as misleading 
with feeds as with fertilizers, and yet 
it has its~place for comparison. ‘ If 
you allow only a cent a pound for all 
of the carbohydrates and fiber, you 
see from'‘the table below that at the 
prices -paid by New Jersey farmers 
in 1914, ‘total protein and fat in corn 
meal or in corn and oats ground ‘to- 
gether cost about 7 cents a pound. 
This is reduced to 3 cents if you'allow 
2 cents a pound for carbohydrates and 
fiber * 


PROTEIN COSTS IN CENTS PER 





POUND 
. BC 
Corn feed meal x 7 3 
Corn and oats 07 Z 3 
Cottonseed meal ... 96 8 2% 
Dry brewers’ corn 00 3 2 
Linseed meal 50 3% 2% 
Gluten feed ....+s- 32.06 8% 2 
Wheat middlings .......++.. 30.93 4 i 


Corn and Concentrates Compared 


The average price per ton paid by 
the New Jersey farmer during 1914 is 
shown in column A. If he considered 
the total carbohydrates in each feed 
worth 1 'cent a pound for comparative 
purposes, then at the prices quoted 
under A his protéin:and:fat cost him 
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Feeding Stock 
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(in cents 
column B. 

But if he allows 2 cents a pound as 
the comparative value of carbohy- 
drates, then ‘the protein and fat cost 
(in cents per pound) as shown in col- 
umn C. 

This comparisen is based on total 
content of each fee’, irrespective of 
the proportion of each nutrient that 
may be digestible. It. allows for ‘the 
normal amount of carbohydrates in 
each feed. It exclude. manurial values. 
[All phases of this’ subject, with 
feeding and manurial analyses of 
many feeds, also a wealth of other 
data, appear in the richly colored Farm 
Stock and Family Chart, size 27x33-/ 
inches, price 50 cents postpaid from 
headquarters book department, Orange 
Judd company, 315 Fourth avenue, 
New York city.] 

But either basis applied to concen- 
trates shows that they furnished pro- 
tein and fat at about half their cost 
in corn or in corn and oats, Due al- 
lowance for the nitrogen, potash and 
phosphorus got back in the manure, 
makes the comparison still more fa- 
vorable to. concentrates. 


per pound) -as stated in 





Brewers’ Grains or distillers’ grains 
are the by-products remaining from 
the manufacture of beer, whiskey, etc. 
These grains may be obtained in their 
wet state direct from the brewery. 
Such wet grains Vary greatly in feed- 
ing value, depending upon the process 
to which they have been subjected and 
the amount of water they contain. 
Usually it is much cheaper to buy the 
dried distillers’ grains. The latter are 
uniform in quality, and are‘sold under 
a guarantee as to amount of actual 
protein, fat and water they contain. In 
distilling corn, much of the starch and 
sugar is extracted, so the resulting by. 
product, When dried, is very rich in 
protein and fat, just what farmers 
most need to buy to.supplement other 
grains and home-grown fodder, hay 
anid feed. _At present prices such dry 
distillers’ grains, containing 30% or 
more of protein, and 12% or more of 
fat furnish those substances at rela- 
tively low cost. 





Depraved Appetite—C. A. D., New 
York, has a young mare that eats 
wood, etc; in the stable she gnaws 
the boards of the stall. This is a con- 
dition brought about by a lack of min- 
eral matter in the feed. I would sug- 
gest keeping charcoal*in her manger 
at all times and for a time at least 
keep before her the following mix- 
ture: One part each of slaked lime- 
sulphur and three parts each of salt 
and wood, ashes, well oe, wall mixed. 


Cows Have Cough-— Cough—T. H., New 
York, -has two cows that are pastured 
on land that was overflowed this year 
and- was left very sandy. It is pos- 
sible that the water left an amount 
of fine silt that causes an irritation in 
the throat, in which case the cough 
should disappear when taken off pas- 
ture. A tablespoonful of the follow- 
ing in feed once a day should relieve 
the condition: Muriate of ammonia, 
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Sold under a positive 
write fe a it ae . 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Fictaing’'s Actinaform tte Ly ay ts Sd A book 


gince 1296— 
ae if i¢ fails. First 




























cattle. 

best book of the kind ited 

4A A, Durable leatharette binding: 
FLEMING BRO6., Chemists, — 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ili. 













































‘Wanted: Honest, Energetic Men 


bm oy county | aon. our big line of goods direct to 

y. We fully instr 
uae laborers, mechanics, or any men 

willing to work can make 


- $1000 te $3000 a Year 
handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given 
We furnish you the capital; you furnish the team t, 
carry the your own in @ pleasant 
permanent and profitable business. Write at once fy 
full particulars, giving age and occupation. 


THE DUOFORM CO., Dept.5, NORTH JAVA,N.¥ 








TIP 
CALKS 
Make any road safe for any horse 


Insist upon genuine RED TIP 
CALKS and you ave insured against 
accident. 


Send today for Booklet [ 


THE NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. WU. 




















New Edition red i 
Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY 2 & new book—new 
ters—tells facts about every 
<— of sil made, 


©! 
brick,cement,tile,metal,pit. 
y ete. Tells best for your needs 
—im su; tions for 















tions, 
Mailed for Sieur ies 
Silver Mfg. Co.. Salem, 0. 




























- BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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one 
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2 ounces, and powdered licorice root 
a quarter pound, mixed well together. 












@ manent ladder are some ot the uausual 
International Silo Co., 112 Gain St., Linesvilie, Pa 














Dry Fodder Cutter 


Strong, durable, 


The Tornado 


Special sizes for gasoline power. 


Save Your Corn—Use 










lasts a lifetime. 





a TORNADO Cutter 











No sharp edges to 
cause the cattle sore 
mouths 


Write for catalog and prices 
W. R. HARRISON & CO. 
Massilion, Ohio 











Cats corn. 100 per cen 
finer — 30 pe 
cent more in sil 
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Cost of Tuberculin Testing 

L. P. BAILEY, BELMONT COUNTY, 0 
I have carefully read your editorial, 
Tuberculin testing, and consider it 
sound. The state and federal govern- 
ment should encourage keeping of 
pure-bred stock, which neither has 
ever done. The owners of pure-bred 
animals are getting no more for such 
animals slaughtered for the public 


good than fro the scrub, even 
when in good, healthy breeding 
condition. It is through the off- 
spring of the pure-bred animal 
that we get the greater value, so in 


condemning animals that are appar- 
ently in good breeding condition the 
state should so value. If the animal 
shows that it is not a breeder, physi- 
eally, the owner istnot entitled to any- 
thing from the state, as the owner 
cannot get any more for such than the 
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Dairy and 
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Creamery 


planning to organize a union, and if 
conditions are not to their liking they 
will strike and thus hold up delivery 
of milk to city users. Some of these 
men object to delivering milk seven 
days in the week; others think their 
pay is too small. They say they have 
other grievances also, but less work 
ang more p2y is the platform on 
which they are standing for a change. 

Producers at the farm end may 
wonder if it is not time for them to 
demand more pay and less work. Sec 
Giles* of the New York state grange 
recently stated that dairymen work 
on an eight-hour day basis—eight 
hours before dinner and eight after 
dinner. It is a fact also that many 
milk producers work for such small 
wages that what they get does not 
even cover the cost of their food. If 
it were not for fruit or hens or vege- 

[To Page 12.] 








carcass value if he should keep it or 
otherwise dispose of it. 

If we must use the tuberculin test 
then. all animals reacting and ‘not 
showing rhysical indications of disease 
should be paid for by the state at full 
value or nearly so, ‘pedigree consid- 
ered; all others should be valued ac- 
cording to actual physical condition. 
I would not slaughter any animal val- 
ued at over $200. These can only have 
SO great a value by considering the 
offspring of such animals. Neither the 
meat nor dairy interest can afford to 
lose, but such can be placed in quar- 
antine for breeding purposes and the 
owner compensated bythe offspring, 
When our state and federal authorities 
settle down to some such basis as in- 
dicated above them they make prog- 
ress with no great cost to the state 
and no loss to the owner other than 
he would have to meet‘anyway, with- 
but the test. 

I believe you are right in saying the 
state or consumers should pay for all 
inspections and should pay more for 
dairy products, which they can do, and 
yet get an economical food. I hope 
you will keep on hammering this idea 
into the minds of the public through 
American Agricniturist, and you will 
do all great good. 


Milk Men to Unionize 


The men who deliver milk in cities 
to customers for the milk distributing 
eoncerns are dissatisfied with wages, 
hours of service and other phases of 
employment. Reports indicate that 
these men, about 8000 in number, are 








Type of Milk Receiving 
Station and Creamery 


New York dairymen in Dela- 
ware, Orange and Ulster counties 
sell practically all of their milk 
upon contract to large distributing 
concerns in New York city. This 
is a fine example of one of the 
most modern of stations found in 
that big dairy section. It stands 
for efficiency anu sanitation in 


handling the prod.ct. 
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Famous 
Silo 


The Harder Silo is used 
by the U. S, Government 
and many State Govern- 
ments. Endorsed by da‘ry 
authorities everywhere for 
its quality, durability =— 
and excellent preservation of Silage. 













the lead. 


the best investment. 


feed bills in half. 





Exceptional Op- 
portunity for Live 
Agents in unoccupied 
territory. Askfor special 
agency proposition, 
stating your business 
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HARDER SILO 


NEW improvements each year keep the Harder Silo always in 
The rigid, storm-proof anchor system, the air-tight, 
hermetically sealed walls, the massive, permanent construction, the 
easily-operated doors—these and other features make the Harder 


More durable and profitable, less expensive than concrete and tile. 
silage sweet, fresh and palatable—no mouldy, sour or acid silage from a Harder. 
Wood is a non-conductor, so all the heat necessary for perfect silage stays within, 

A Harder Silo will utilize all your corn crop and cut your 
It will pay for its entire cost within a year or 
two, Wecan give you the experiences of 
hundreds of dairymen, proving this. 

Your farm needs a Harder Silo— 
the kind ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ uses, Write 
today for catalog. 


references and territory! 17 ARDER MANUFACTURING CO, | 


on Ww ich 
other Silos 


re 
Modeled 


Harder Patents in 1899 
started the Silo industry in 
| America. Many Silo manu- 
facturers have copied 
Harder features, under the 
Harder Patents—a signifi- 
cant admission of Harder superiority, 
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Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes 

and gets ahead is the one who reads, 

thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
sive you the i tion you need just when you want it. 


on request. Send for our Mlustrated 
Catalog Free catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over of the most modern 
practical books treating on every 4 = of foal yn 
prcaruive. farmer who desires to keep posted wi 

latest investigations of his business “vil te find that there ag 
meet every requirement. 


“ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, 4. Y 


















tinental Gluten Feed is 


that produced a champion. 


experts from Wisconsin and Minnesota Ex 
mental Stations. This new record will astonish the Dairy World. Duch- 


“CONTINENTAL” GLUTEN FEED DID IT 
It’s easy to ae a butter are and milk production—it’s all in the feed. Con- 


milk producing qualities 
that's certain to bring ood Do not go another day without all information about the Feed 4 
Sign and mail the coupon and a FREE SAMPLE will 


MAS, 


BI OKEN— = 


DUCHESS ORMSBY PRODUCES 1.205.091 
POUNDS of BUTTER FAT and 27,800 





POUNDS of MILK in ONE YEAR 


SUPERVISED BY 14 EXPERTS % 
FROM WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS a 
The test’ was carefully carried out by 14| ess Ormsby is the first cow to produce over / 


as butter fat and 


be forwarded, also let us send you complete facts and free circular. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CoO. 


Dept. 15 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Here’s the most remarkable record for Butter Fat 
and Milk production that was ever published. The new world’s 
champion cow “Duchess Skylark Ormsby” was fed Continent- 
al Gluten Feed, 4 times daily covering a test period of 365 days. 
period 1,205. 091 pounds of Butter Fat and 27,800 pounds of Milk were produced, 
beating to a remarkable extent the previous world's record. 


peri- | 1200 Ibs. cad 9S 2 a aati % 
proached such a high mark. 
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ots titans Poultry House 

‘C. M’CURDY, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 

house here illustrated has given 
} excellent results as a stationary 


Reese for 100 White Leghorn fow!s. 
Bi bog 12 by 24 feet. If I should change 
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F ——_ 1 
i, Unequal Span Roof at End 


the plan in building another it might 
1@ better 16 feet deep instead of 12, 
; houses may be sided with dry, 
lumber and lined with tar 
yr. I have found by experience 
that inside is the best place to put tar 
as it does not need any coating 
lasts much longer than on the 
% Guitside. If the builder wants to put a 
* Tile more money into it he may use 
clieap matched flooring lumber for the 

@utside and paint it. 
_ \Mivery poultry house must have 
“th ‘absolutely tight walls—back and 
° th ends or sides—the front facing 
} south should have windows in it. 

‘Tl 


the unequal span roof much bet- 

an a shed roof. It is not so high 

: in. mt and much easier for the at- 

ao to pass under the roof inside. 

he back wall is 5 feet high and the 

“+ front 7. The roof is covered with a 
quality of roofing paper. 

a house of this size there are 
Para windows \in the south or high 
side, For windows I use burlap se- 
cured by ripping up bran shacks. They 
pret better than muslin because they 

‘Mot fill up with dust and thus be- 

ie ie’ useless for ventilation. In the 
5 imer these are removed and poul- 
‘wire nailed over them. The best 
‘floor I have ever used is made of 
majehed lumber, or rough lumber 
@ boarded, They are much 
than gravel or cement floors and 
ré up off the ground so there is no 
 eha for a rat harbor underneath. 
som “door is placed in the end most 






































































ent. The inside is made in at 
ee: two compartments by a solid 

‘to prevent drafts and perches 
| placed along the back wall. 


ald May Prove ediintes 


Rhode Island Red 
athe Ba 3 mes are dropping out 
his eyes are closing 
me of ig hens are beginning 
wa RS would like to 
ay trouble and what can be done 
Q' them well.—(Edwarad Webster. 
‘Apparently this is a case of cold 
feather pulling. A cold starts 
vn gi in the fall, when the coops are 
“kept bright and airy. Dampness 
cold weather combined tend to 
p roup as well as coid in the 
bck. The first thing to do is to see 
t the quarters are dry, sunny and 
entilated. If the cold develops 
her than the ‘stage described 
Ve, removal of the cause will often 
bugh. .In general, it is advisable 
§ the food highly with red 
r, chopped quite finely, and fed 
r in a@ mash. Onions are also 
ed good, but should be fed 
ly, as they may flavor both the 
E d the eggs. 
The ‘mouth and nostrils may be 
insed with carbolized water in pro- 
rtion one part carbolic acid to 50 
water. Carbolated vaselino may 
plied to swollen parts of the 
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F arm Poultry Yard 
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A good preventive is potassium 
pefmanganate, which is put in the 
drinking water of the flock, only 
enough to make the water a cherry 
red. .If the cold becomes bad, it is 
better to kill the fowls than waste 
time and money trying to bring them 
back to gdod health. By all means 
separate sick fowls from the rest of 
the flock. 

From the loss of feathers from the 
neck, it is quite possible the other 
fowls are picking at the sick rooster. 
If the culprit or culprits are found, 
separate them from the flock and give 
them plenty of exercise, Try feeding 
the grain in a deeper litter and hang 
a head of lettuce, cabbage, cow beet 
or the like about 1% feet above the 
floor and where the fowls can peck at 
it. If chickens have plenty to do they 
seldom attack each other. 


face. 





Woman’s Methods with Turkeys 
PRISCILLA PLUM, HILLSDALE CO, MICH 


My breeding turkeys are well devel- 
oped birds, full blood Bronze, male 
not akin to the females. Whe stock 
was early hatched. I began on new 
soil; in fact, it was the first year the 
place had been used for poultry for 
many years. There was a fine sod on 
the ground I used for poultry yards, I 
fixed nests in fence corners. Some laid 
eggs in these places and some in the 
hens’ nests in the poultry house. Two 


became oller and stayed with the 
chickens in the fields near the house 
gleaning the wheat fields and hunting 
grasshoppérs later in the season and 
finishing up on corn. Of this I gave 
them all they would eat, giving them 
liberty to go where they pleased, but 
always having a feed of corn ready 
when they came home at night and 
before they left in the morning. AS 
the weather grew more severe they 
would accept a meal at noon always in 
the same place. I never feed raw corn 
meal nor mush to turkeys. 

Just after the hen hatched my first 
flock of turkeys my two shy turkeys 
disappeared. I gave them up for lost. 
After a week one was seen a few mo- 
ments eating .with the hens, but she 
sneaked away. In due time she re- 
turned with a fine flock of little turks. 
She managed them her own way, 
though I fed her as often as possible. 
The birds weighed almost as much as 
the turks hatched under-hens more 
than four weeks older. 

A farmer's wife writes she has had 
trouble with cholera when her turks 
are six to eight weeks old and asks for 
a remedy. There 
this disease. I should have the ground 
that the fowls run on plowed or 
spaded, the coops sprayed with car- 
bolic acid or copperas, and even the 
trees and fences where the fowls had 
roosted sprayed. Then each week I 
would spray the coops where I kept 
My young stock, using kerosene oil 
with carbolic acid dissolved in the 
spray. 





Milk Men to Unionize 

[From Page 11.] 
tables, or some other side line, many 
dairymen would actually be out of 
pocket at the end of the year. This is 
due to the fact that price reeeived for 
milk is below the cost of production in 
many cases. 

The price of milk on the farm aver- 
ages substantially what it costs to pro~ 
duce the milk. Of course some farm.- 
ers, on the law of averages, are able 
to make milk at a profit, but others 
make it at a loss, the great majority 
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Front View ‘of Poultry House Showing ‘Burlap Windows 


of the shy turkeys stole their nests 
in a field of second growth timber. 
I might have as well looked for a 
needle in a haymow as to try to find 
their nests, though I followed them 
with all the strategy I could. 

I. set most of the eggs under hens 
and kept the turkey hens laying by a 
system of forcing, giving them table 
scraps whenever I could, until .a sight 
of me would bring them to my hand, 
for an extra bit of cold potatoes, dry 
bread scraps or meat the house dog 
generally gets. I gathered the eggs 
with care as soon as possible after 
they were laid, puttin: them in boxes 
of cotton batting in a cool room up- 
stairs standing on the little end. 

As soon as Ishad nine or 10 eggs or 
sometimes 11, I dusted a hen weil 
with insect powder and set her where 
other hens could not disturb her. 
When the little turks were hatched I 
kept the hen in’ a coop for a few days. 
built a pen of boards for the little 
turks to run in, dusted the poults once 
a week with insect powder and rubbed 
their heads and necke with sweet 
cream to kill head lice, which can be 
secn sticking in the flesh, like tick:. 
When the soft down that covers the 
head is wet with the cream. Lice can 
be easily picked off, I also look care- 
fully under the throat a.nd under the 
wings for lice, 

The poults hatched by the turkey 
hens were not nearly the care, as the 
mother has larger wings to cover 
them. [ nearly always knew where 
they were and if I saw a storm com- 
ing would run out and feed them, The 
mother would soon have them shel- 
tered snugly. These young turkeys 
roosted with the mother when they 
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receiving exactly what it cost to make 
the product. What would happen in 
the country if farmers were to union- 
ize and strike, refusing to milk more 
than six days in the week or do other 
work only six days a week? Were that 
the case, the next strike would.be the 
cow. Certainly the milk business is in 
a deplorable cSndition at both ends of 
the line, It will be interesting to learn 
if the boys who deliver milk are able 
to handle the milk distributing con- 
cerns with greater success than dairy 
producers. The latter have not been 
able to accomplish much, if anything, 
in that direction. 





Belgian Hares ae yen a Me 


do not require a special poultry house. 
There is a limited market for a few 
hares and rabbits. The best books 
on these two subjects are Conover’s 
ABC of Belgian Hare Culture, price 
50 cents; and Rayson’s Management 
of Rabbits, 50 cents, from Orange 
Judd company, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York city. 
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~ Valuable book exc ee upon request. 









We pay highest 
net cash prices 
Tes not what the cara Promises, 














Giadene aie Wen are ve the lar- 
Golden Seal $3! bere of 


United States and can therefore 
highest prices. Write for puico lion 


DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO, 
Pastest Growing Raw Fur Houses 
in New York 


172°W. 27th St., New York, N. Y, 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and tinish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gee g when ordered. 

Your fur goods wil! eost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Mustrated catalog gives a lot of in 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never seid out this 



















It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ee be sabcut our safe dyeing pro 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on herse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 

isand game trophies we gell, taxi 
lermny, etc. If you want @ Copy send us 
your Crosne address. 
rosby Frisian Fur Company, 
a7 Lyell Aye.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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EGG iNCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 
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IRONCLAD MCUBATOR CO., ee. Wis, 














H, K. BRUNNER, 


| Improved Parcel Pest Ege Boxes 


New Flats and Fillers—New Egg Cases 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING OUR 


. MODERN POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


45A Harrison Street, N.Y 





SKUNK i 


We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink, 

gaat s=4 all raw Furs. Price list 
JEWETT & SONS. 

BEDWOOD. N. A DEPT. 9 








Ship 
Your 


RAW 





FURS: 


For information address, Secretary, RAW FUR MERCHANTS’ 


DIRECT TO NEW YORK 


They will come here eventually. Why not first and save 
several profits? Here in NEW YORK we have: The 
largest raw fur market—The most successful raw far 
merchante—The greatest number of raw fur dealers—The 
noe number of fur manufacturers—90% of America’s 
dressers and dyers—The biggest outlet for manafac- 
fared furs—The finest fur trade, and,—The most — 
fal retail far establishments on earth. We co-cperate wi 
ASSOCIATION, 46 West 2ith Street, New York 
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pa Ban gristle, easy 


AWS ies oe 
fast ond 

Book free. 10 Days’ Free trict, No money in advance. 

F. WW. Mann Go., 


HENS LAW 


aus, Sapmese it is rich in protein and all other 


fertile rous ch EI earlier broilers; 
*' BONE GUTT 
BON 


cute all kinds 

of bone, with 

nd fine. Automatie feed; open ER» never clogs. 
Boz 10 Miliford, Mass. 
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Be sure to mention American Agri- 
Our advertisers like (¢ 
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Animal Husbandry 
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Berkshire Hogs Bring Profits 


Cc. B, WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


I personally prefer the Berkshire 
for a market hog. It matures early 
and does not require as much feed as 
some breeds. The hog that furnishes 
the best product with minimum feed 
is the most profitable. A feeding test 
in my pens proved that Berkshire pigs 
require less feed to produce the same 
amount of pork than the Chester 
Whites. Although I have grown both 
breeds, I purchased a trio of_pure- 
bred Berkshires last season and intend 
to grow that breed exclusively. 

Berkshire brood sows are excellent 
mothers since they are quiet by na- 
ture, take good care of their pigs, and 
farrow a good size litter, My sows 
farrow in the spring and fall, and a 
few at other seasons. The stable in 
which my brood sows are kept ad- 
joins a covered barnyard. Sliding 
doors allow the sows to run in the 
covered yard a few hours each day 
during the winter. Thus furnishes 
them the exercise essential for the 
best development of the unborn pigs. 

Morning and evenings the sows are 
fed alfalfa hay and one ear of -corn 
each. The noon ration is a slop of 
water and mixed ground grain, given 
at the rate of one quart to each sow. 
Sows relish alfalfa hay. Good alfalfa 
hay compares with wheat bran in 
feeding value. 


Caring for the Spring Farrowed Pigs 


Since my sows run in the barnyard, 
they become tame and easily managed. 
One week before farrowing they are 
removed to a separate pen to acquaint 
them with their new quarters. Two 
days before farrowing fine bedding or 
straw chaff is placed in the pen. A 
small amount is better than straw as 
the pigs do not tangle in it when 
young, thus being uninjured by the 
sow tramping upon them. 

With winter and early spring far- 
rowed pigs there is danger from loss 
by the little pigs getting chilled and 
dying, especially ff the pen is cold and 
the pigs are born with no one in at- 
tendance. Since the loss of every pig 
in the spring means the loss of several 
dollars, every precaution should be 
taken, When a litter of pigs are badly 
chilled but not dead, they can be saved 
by taking them to a warm room and 
holding their legs in warm water for 
a half hour. As this assists the blood 
circulation it often saves those appar- 
ently hopeless. 

When the pigs are four weeks old 
I let them through a creep, and give 
them an extra meal of separator milk 
on the outside of the sow’s pen. I add 
a little ground feed to the milk when 
they become accustomed to drinking 
from the trough. Both the milk and 
grain are gradually increased. The 
pigs are left with the sow until eight 
weeks old. At this time the sow’s 
ration is reduced to slacken the milk 
flow. The pigs are allowed with the 
sow once a day for a short time to 
empty her udder and prevent garget. 
After this the sow is removed entirely, 
and may be turned with the stock hog 
to be bred at once. 


Pasture Cheapens Cost of Production 


With this method of weaning, the 
pigs hardly realize separation from 
the sow. They do not become stunted 
at weaning as when less care is taken. 
Gradual increase in their feeding ra- 
tions and good pasture keeps them in 
and Canada peas in the spring for sum- 
mer. Good pasture lessens the grain 
requirement in the ration, thus cheap- 
ening the cost of pork production. 
Exercise in the sunshine greatly aids 
healthy growth. 

Since my orchard has a heavy sod 


and starts growing early, I have a 
splendid spring pasture. A piece of 
rye sown in August cannot only be 
pastured in the fall but furnishes good 
pasture for the pigs early in the 
spring. I pian to sow rape or oats 
ad Canada peas in the spring for sum- 
mer pasture, and soy beans and rape 
in summer for fall pasture. If I am 
short of pasture feed corn, stalks 
and ears, to the hogs. Unless too much 
is fed they will eat the greater part 
of it. 

I plan to sow a piece of rye this 
August; pasture the land in the 
fall seed to clover the following 
spring, and turn the hogs into the rye 
when it is ripe. If the clover seeding 
does well this should furnish good 
pasture for the hogs the following fall 
The clover sod can be turned down 
and seeded to rye'toward winter. The 
same process of seeding to clover and 
hogging the rye crop can be repeated 
the following season. 


Dairymen and Breeders Meet 
[From Page 4.] 
Laconia, N Y, A. J. Conner of Avoca, 
N Y, and D. W. Wright of Cam- 
bridge, N Y. 

Commenting upon the exhibit of 
dairy supplies and equipment, former 
president of the dairymen’s associa- 
tion, A. C. Elwood of Buffalo, N Y, 
said that the exhibit was the largest 
ever held outside of the Chicago show. 
Forty-one spaces were devoted to the 
exhibit. About two tons of cheese and 
half a ton of butter were scored in 
competition for $400 in prizes. These 
were the same products which had 
been scored at the New York state 
fair in Syracuse last September. The 
purpose of the double scoring was to 
ascertain the effect of cold storage. In 
an educational exhibit by the New 
York state college of agriculture, in 
charge of Profs W. A. Stocking, H. E. 
Rees, J. T. McNerney and E. S. Guth- 
rie, members and visitors were able to 





“see first-hand the methods used in 


improving the quality of milk, how it 
is contaminated and the benefits fol- 
lowing from the production of clean 
milk, 


Goats’ Milk Appreciated 

W. H. YINGOT, DAUPHIN COUNTY, PA 

I have kept goats for a number of 
years for milk production. The milk 
is of a delicious quality; no odor what- 
ever, even immediately after milking. 
It is a milk one does not have to ac- 
quire a taste for, the most prejudiced 
person claiming if to’be fine upon first 
tasting it, It will surprise many people 
to know that goats are extremely 
clean animals. They will not eat any- 
thing from the ground. Potato or ap- 
ple parings; which they are fond of 
must be washed and put in a clean 
pan before they will accept them. Any 
hay they pull down will ngt be eaten. 
When tethered they will stretch out 
and reach the grass from end of 
tether, trampling the easier reached 
pasture. _ The above applies to well 
fed goats that have good pasture, not 
goats kept in back lots of cities that 
have to be scavengers or starve. 

Goats’ milk ‘is easier to digest than 
any other milk, especially beneficial to 
weaned infants and sick old stomachs. 
The expression is often heard that cer. 
tain milk is too rich. No milk is too 
rich, but some cows’ milk is harder to 
digest than others; usually the richer 
the milk of a cow the larger the fat 
globules, and the larger the fat glob- 
ules the quicker the separation of fat 
from curd. In some cows the fat 
globules are so large that they cannot 
raise their own calves, not due to be- 

{To Page 20.] 
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flow. 


or get sticky. 


BADGER Dairy Feed is put up in bags of abso- 

lutely uniform quality and sold by live dealers every-" 
where. If unable to obtain it from your dealer, 
write to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Other Badger Feeds 


Badger Stock Feed, Badger 
Fancy a Badger 
Fancy Mixed Feed, Badger 
~~ Fiakes, Badger Homi- 


eed, Badger Hominy de 
tg" Badger Maizo Oil Meal. 
A full line of poultry Peeds. 
Give BADGER Dairy Feed a 
trial. We are willing to stake 
our chances of making you a 


regular user on the results 
you get from a fair try-out. 


Chas. A. Krause 
Milling Co., 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


because BADGER 
Feed contains exactly 
the right milk and butter 
making ingredients blend- 
ed in precisely the right pro- 
portion for Blue Ribbon results. 
Weigh its very reasonable cost 
against the profits you can trace i i 
directly to its use and you will find i 
BADGER Dairy Feed a bigger, surer Hh 
money-maker'than any other dairy Hi 


DAIRY FEED} 


Badger Feed combines scientific accuracy 
with practical common sense. 
pounded by formulas that have made good 
under prolonged feeding tests. It does not 
force production at the expense of the cow’s 
physical well-being, but builds up her health 
at the same time that it increases her milk 
It is appetizing and easily digestible, 
easy to feed, too, for it won’t cake, mold 


ve 














tion follows 
theuseofBadger 
Dairy Feed. That’s 
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THE PERFECT 
/BALANCED RATION 
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is 2 ra Chae Orchard 
ie -, J. CASE, WAYNE COUNTY, ™ Y 
| "We grow a great many cherries on 
lour different farms, These cherry 
( are of different varieties, have 
‘different habits of growth, and hence 
‘ 1 for treatment peculiar to each va- 
lety. After the first two years we 
© prune to get the arms or limbs at 
‘about the angle that we would like 
them and distributed over the body as 
‘far apart as is desirable, but we do 
‘not do much pruning. We do not trim 
“pearly as thin as-we formerly did. 

' © As to fertilizing, it makes a great 
% difference in the variety. The English 
'. Morello is a slow grower and a very 
vy cropper and requires much 

; vier fertilizing than do the Mont- 

: corency and Early Richmond or any 
‘ the sweet cherries. I claim that it 





















prs wery essential that the grewth on 
ee ers trees should be k pt under con. 
j aa If the tree is not making growth 

ugh it should be fertilized with 
‘the fertilizers that will force wood 
th, such as barnyard manure or 
er fertilizer heavy in ammonia, If 
6 tree is making a large growth, 

m its growth had better be 
7 checked, This we do by stopping cul- 

: tieeton earlier in the season, or by 

mot cultivating it for one year, or 
longer. 

- One trouble we have, is the shot- 

, hole fungous. The English Morello is 

‘very susceptible to it. This is a fun- 

us growth on the leaves, which on 

ie veloping makes the leaves on the 

Be ya a look as though someone had fired 

~ ‘shotgun at it with small bird shot. 

ee fad the -trees are badly infected it 

: | will sometimes take the foliage off 

: “perhaps as early as September 1. We 

‘have controlled this by about two 
- Sprays of bordeaux between the bloom 
and picking. At the last spraying we 
gamance the formula so as to not color 
Ythe cherries and* spray as near to 

‘time that the cherries would be 
ih jr a8 we dare, probably about two 
be "bath tums ahead of the picking. Another 
~ spray wf full strength of bordeaux is 
. ‘used as soon as the cherries are 
¥ Bi; “Bieked. This same fungus has spread 

~ over on to the Montmorency and on 
“to the sweet cherries, although not so 
pgs : as on the English Morello. 

_~ } We always use cover crops. We 
Vigasr " start cultivation in the apring as soon 
Ape _ fas the ground can be worked, keeping 
at ‘thoroughly cultivated until usually 
; ut July 1. Then we seed it to some 
cover crop. In the western part of 
- “New York, I believe it would be a 


_ @hoice between mammoth clover and 
CR . vetch—whichever cat be 






































af ht. for the least money. 
ae Whether cherries are going to pay 
‘the future as Well as they have in 
+1 | past is a great question. There is 
‘immense acreage scattered over 
country just coming into bearing 
ve the tonnage in the next three 
‘four years will be more than 
bled, Whether.growers are going 
be able to find a market for these 
es ata paying price is a ques- 
Bspecially ‘is it going to be 
ibly hard for the man who has 
‘afew acres and who has not so 
ich experience as the largé growers 
10 know how to get the best results 
of these trees. The large grower 
yho has 25 or up to 100 acres of cher- 
ries and who makes a business of it, 
‘draw the buyers and will have a 
© market than the small grower 


ies and Whims—Today the con- 
fs are den.anding more and more 
mé product and put up in an 
; manner. Fresh eggs—yes, 
an, sorted as to weight and 
“marketed by parcel post or 
in an attractive container. 



























“Horticultural Practice 
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Farm butter—yes, put up in one or 
two pounds and bearing the stamp of 
the farm name can be bought 
sold on its merits. Today many 
farmers have their own wrappers and 
cartons for eggs and butter printed 
with name of farm as an advertising 
medium. In many other farm prod- 
ucts finish adds attractiveness. The 
consumer is willing to pay for these. 





Individuality in Fruit Growing 
[From Page 5.] 
orchard was planted, Mr Leeds se- 
cured a good crop of strawberries 
from between the young peach trees. 
After this the ground was entirely 
given over to peaches, but stable 
manure and commercial fertilizer ap- 
plied. to the strawberries during the 
first two years are held responsible for 
rapid growth of the trees. Early in 
the spring, as soon as thé ground has 
settled, a double action cutaway-har- 
row is drawn through the orchards: 
This is followed by an orchard harrow 
every 10 days until about July 15. Last 
summer the rainy weather gave the 
weeds such a start that the cover crop 
was not planted as,usual. The sowing 
of 40 pounds hairy vetch and one 


bushel wheat to the acre about the 
middle of July is the customary 
practice. 


The most profitable variety of early 
peaches which Mr Leeds has ever 


grown, is one known as Miss Lolo. It 
is of local origin, coming from the_ 
vicinity of Hightstown a few years 


ago. There are 100 trees of this va- 
riety. In 1912 they gave.a total of 
10,000 baskets of fruit, which sold well 
on the New Jersey and Philadelphia 
markets. The total crop picked from 
this block of trees in the last six years 
is 27,000 baskets. The first year, in 
1910, they averaged net, 60 cents a 
basket, 1911 $1.25, 1912 65 cents, 1918 
$1, and in 1914 42 cents a basket. 

Other varieties of peaches are being 
grown with success, among them be- 
ing the Champion, Elberta,, Chair’s 
Choice and Fox Seedling. They are 
mostly disposed of through commis- 
sion men in Philadelphia, although 
some are sold directly to hotels and 
stores in Asbury Park and other coast 
resorts. Atlantic City has made a good 
market in the last few years. 

Other Profitable Fruit Crops 

But peaches and strawberries do not 
require Mr -LLeeds’s entire attention. 
About 60 acres.are devoted te other 
fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries 
and small fruits. The Yellow Trans- 
parent, Williams’s Early Red, Grimes 
Golden, Winesap and Baldwin varie- 
ties of apple seem to do best in this 
section. All of the orchards are 
sprayed four or five times during the 
season. The first spray upon the apples 
is made just as the buds begin to 
swell in the early spring, lime-sulphur 
of one to nine strength being used. 
The next spray comes after the petals 
fall, self-boiled lime-sulphur being 
used, but two pounds lead arsenate to 
each 100 gallons of the mixtufe is 
added to control the curculio. 
spray is repated every three to four 
weeks, until about four weeks before 
ripening, when the last spray of self- 
boiled lime-sulphur alone is applied. 
By such thorough treatment Mr Leeds 
has been able ‘to control the brown rot 
of peaches,-as well as many other 
peach diseases. 

The six acres in gooseberries of the 
Houghton and Downing varieties are 
not to be forgotten, for about 20 tons 
& year of this small fruit is sold on 
contract each year to a Baltimore 
cannery. The berries need constant 
cultivation, but insect and- fungous 
troubles have not been. numerous. 
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Tobacce Co. 


Prince Albert 
puts the whole 
smoke world at ease! 


by R. 










grew thick! 


that—and removes bite and parch! 


the national joy smoke 


broke! 
way-about-it ! 


get going down the trail for a supply of P. A. 
sells tobacco, 





LONG BURNING 
CIGARETTE TOBA 


Gets down to trick-taking on the first-few-fire-ups, extracting 
smiles of satisfaction and peaceful content where frowns once 
For, men find a bunch of jimmy-pipe-joy and 
cigarette-makin’s-happiness in Prince Albert! Because, the harder 
they smoke it, the truer it proves! The patented process fixes 


PRINCE ALBERT 


certainly makes it worth your while to get pipe-broke or cigarette- 
It’s so kindly to your tongue; it has such a smokable- 


Life’s too short and time’s too speedy to worry. with the tobacco question. 
You'll locate it at any store that 
It awaits your howdy in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c ; 

handsome pound and half-pound tin humidors and in that joy’us crystal-glass 
pound humidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps P. A. fit-like-a-thoroughbred ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Kill Tent Caterpillars 


Without Injury to the Tree 











Attach Brush to a Pole 

Insert Leiner’s Caterpillar Brush into nest. 
Wind ‘nest around brush, then burn or 
crush caterpillars on the ground. No burn- 
ing of fruit buds. Recommended -and 
used by Conn. State Entomologist. 

Ask your dealer, or send 50c and 

you receive brush postpaid. 


Geo. S. Leiner & Co., 1256 Brook Ave., N. Y. C. 


HOT BED SASH 

















Cypress well made _ 
8 ou tor ied | STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
es tenons All the best old and new varieties, including the «+ 
- in joints, 10 vertex. ag kinds. Prices reasonable. Catalogue fre 
G. BM. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.2 Baltimere. md. E. W: JOHNSON & BRO.. SALISBURY. MD 















olfafew weeks’ 
community. 


Delivers 25 H. 
at the draw bar, and is 





SEND COUPON TODAY FOR INFORMATION 
c. F. ALDR 


ICH, Mdr. and eats only when it 
02 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn, ==> 


jam wy! 












Bo obliguting me, tell me how *e can get Lt seat 
this $585 BULL ‘ CTOR, without cost. 
Name 









Postoffice 
State 





oiler, pes oeih 


















| Will Be Given Away 


can become the owner of this $545 
, BULL. Tac’ FOR without cost, as a result 











WHAT THIS WONDERFUL MACHING DOES 
P. at the belt: 10 H. a 
00 acresand up, Travels 
nds feeds, saws wood, and” 


our Dame ress 
ey - oan *t afford to —- this great op- 
















adapted for farms of 
faster than horses, 
works. Pulls plows, 

drills, discs, 
does stationery 
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an and if you aon't 
be under no obliga- 
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i Feeding the Soil 
Se GARE Bana, Pe te 


animal or plant growth just because 
they cost more, but it is therefore all 
the more important to make and save 
all the manure possible. 

In a word, the war gives a money 
value to stable manure two to four 
times as mucH as usual. That is to 

MANURE WORTH TWO TO FOUR TIMES gay it will cost you 200 to 400% above 
MOBE THAN USUAL—WHAT THIS MEANS. normal prices. to buy the amount of 
i TO FARMERS c potash and nitrogen in agricultural 
At $450 a ton for salts containing 45 chemicals that are contained in stable 
to 50% of actual potash, the cost of manure! Yet not one farmer in 1000 
each pound of actual potash is around realizes this fact, because it is so new 
50 cents. This fertilizer ingredient now and sudden, and perhaps may last only 
sells at 10 times its normal price. As a few weeks or months. 
soon as imports of potash salts are re- This table shows the smallest and 
sumed, the price will fall with a dull largest amount of potash in 100 
thud, but that may not be for months pounds of .each of the substances 
or possibly years. named, ditto nitroge.. and phosphorus. 
This situation adds a new reason Reckoning potash at 40 cents per 
why farmers and feeders should buy pound, nitrogen 30 cents and phos- 
more freely than ever of concentrated phorus 6 cents, the total manurial 
feeds. JSSome of these feeds contain value per ton at these extraordinary 
goodly proportions of potash, as well war prices is stated in next to last 
as being rich in nitrogen (in the form column. The usual value of each sub- 
of protein) and phosphorus in the stance for manure, under normal 
form of phosphoric acid combined price conditions, appears in the last 


War Increases Value of Manure 
ENORMOUS ADVANCE IN POTASH, SOME IN- 
CREASE IN PRICE OF NITROGEN MAKES 
FEEDS AND MANURES WORTH MORE— 
ASTONISHING EXHIBi. OF FACTS HERE 
FIRST. REVEALED-——PLANT FOOD IN STABLE 


with lime. column. Each 1% of nitrogen equals 
Probably 75 to 90% of the potash about 1.25% of ammonia. It also equals 
and phosphate in these feeds is about 1:25% of protein. 


voided by the animals in their solid 
excrement, That is to say, you get 
back in the manure pile most of the 
potash and phosphoric acid that the 
feed contains. Much of the nitrogen 
in the protein substances of the feed 
passes off in the urine. 


Save Lots of Money 


Save all the solid and liquid ma- 
nure, and you save most of the plant 
food that was in the feed consumed. 
You make a profit on the feed, in the 
form of meat, milk, eggs or wool. You 
have left as extra profit the added 
value in the manure pile. 

The potash, nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid in manure are very soluble. Espe- 
cially is this true where concentrates 
are fed liberally. These elements. leach 
out and are lost if the manure is+ex- 
posed to rain or snow in the barnyard 
or aeeer the eaves. With potash cost- 
ing 25 to 50 cents a pound, and nitro- 
gen worth 20 to 30 cents a pound, the 
farmer can’t enrich himself any faster 
than to take good care of all the 
manure, also add to its value by feed- 
ing concentrates. 

A ton of manure from richly. fed 
cows may contain of potash 20 pounds, 
nitrogen 12 pounds, phosphoric acid 10 
pounds, At 40, 30 and 6 cents a pound 





Using More Lime—The truck farm- 
ers and market gardeners throughout 
New Jersey are buying more lime than 
usual this year, according to the New 
Jersey state agricultural college. The 
application of lime is very beneficial 
to many marketable crops, but one of 
its great values is realized in an in- 
direct way, namely, from the increased 
growth obtained in the cover crop, es- 
pecially in the case of legumes. Fur- 
thermore, lime increases the organic 
activity of the soil and makes avail- 
able much plant food which the roots 
otherwise would not be able to obtain. 
Loose soil is made more adhesive and 
sticky soil is loosened up. In short, 
lime is an excellent soil conditioner. 


Nitrate May Be Cheaper in a few 
weeks or months. Arrivals from Chile 
have been interrupted by the slides 
in Panama canal, which prevented 
ships from coming through. This 
cutting off of the supply has come 
just at the time when demand was 
greatest for nitrate of soda for ferti- 
lizer purposes. However, official state- 
ments now are to the effect that the 
canal will soon be opened, when ar- 
rivals of nitrate should be large and 
continuous. This may result in lower 
prices. The imports of nitrate of soda 


respectively, it is worth today about — rr a godt teed ag a 
$12 a ton! -Let half of this value leach j)4n in like period last year, or 669,- 
away, and see what you lose. Of 99 tons compared to 430,000 tons in 


same time last year, and 525,000 tons 
in like period two years ago. Imports 
of sulphate of ammonia have fallen 
off one-half. The Chilean. nitrate op- 
erators have had difficulty in finance- 
ing their business owing to war dis- 
turbances. It would seem, however, 
as though nitrate quotations were 
now at their highest point, with pros- 
pects favoring lower prices later on. 


course if potash were worth only 4 to 
3 cents a pound and nitrogen 12 to 20 
cents, as have been their prices for 
years, the money-vaiue of the manure 
would be only $2.50 to $4 a ton. 

But present war prices for potash 
and nitrogen give a correspondingly 
highér commercial value to both feeds 
and manure. They won't make more 


Manurial Analysis and Values 





a Manurial values ber ton ——___, 





Substances Potash Nitrogen Phosphorus a eee eeeetty, 
Hay from grass 1.0to2.0 1.0to1.5 0.3to00.5. $14.00 to $25. 60 $5.00 to $ €.00 
Clover = aS 1.5to 2.5 2.0to3.0 4.0to7.0 29.00 46.0 7.50 to 10,25 
Oat straw . 0.1 to 0.15 0.5t0 08 0.2 to 0.3 4.00 to 6. 50 2.50 to 3.00 
Corn fodder O8tol1.2 1.5to2.0 0.5 to 0.8 16.00 to 22.60 6.00 to 7.00 
tn ee er 0.3t0 0.5 1.5to02.0 6.5to 0.8 12.00 to 17.00 5.00 to . 7.00 
Oat 05.5: .. 0.4-to 6.6 1,5 to 2.0 0.7 to 1.0 13.00 to 18.00 7.00.to 8.00 
Corn&oats, grou nd. 0.4to00.6 1.8to2.0 0.6to 0.8 15.00 to 18.00 6.00 to 7.00 
Gluten feed, av.. — 3.7 0.3 22.50 11.26 
tluten meal 0.1 5.0 6.2 31.00 15.46 
Wheat bran .. 1.6 2.7 2.9 32.50 12,20 
Wheat middlings 0.6 2.6 0.9 21, 30 ; 9.34 
Cottonseed meal 1.2 6.6 3.7 52.40 24.00 
Linseed meal 1.4 5.6 1.8 > 47.00 20.00 
Horse manure... 0.3 to0.4 0.3to0 0.5 0.3 to 0.4 4.60to 6.60 2.00 to 3.00 
Cattle manure .. 0.2to0.4 0.3t0 0.5. 0.3to0.4 3.80to 6.60 T.50to 2.50 
Hog manure 0.3to 0.4 0.5to90.8 0.5 to 0.7 6.00 to 8.80 2.80to 4.00. 
Sheep manure .. 0.3t00.5 0.6to0.9 0.5t0 0.9 6.60 to 10.40 3.35 to 4.50 
Poultry manure.. 1.0to2.0 1.4to2.0 -1.4to1.8 18.00 to 30,20 8.50 to 11,00 
Mi le ma- 
— Jf saa! ey 0.5t0 0.8 O.5t0 0.7 O.4to 0.6 7.40to 11.40 2.50to 3.50 
Night. soil ... 6.3t0 0.5 O.7tol.1 1.2to1.8 8.00 to 11 80 4.25 to 6.00 
Tobacce stems. 5.0 to 8.0 2.0to3.0 0.5 to 1.0 52.50 to 83.00 7.00to 9.00 
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| Tractor farming pays. Horse 
| 


small number required for cultivating and the few other jobs for 


which tractors cannot be used. 


and harvesting are finished without relation to the effect o 
Costs are reduced all 'round.. Net fore 
Tractor farming pays well on small farms 
when the work is done with a Mogul 8-16. The longer you put 
one, the more money you lose, 

ogul and Titan lines include larger tractors to 30-60 
rating on low grade oil fuel, anda full line of general 


weather on horses, 
profits“are higher. 


off ueyiag 
a Falta 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 





“=e, 
7 da 


| $675.00 Cash f. 0. b. Chicago. 


| "THE small-farm tractor is here to stay. 
Farms even smaller than 100 acres are 
rapidly being equipped with Mogul 8-16 oil 
H tractors. Since their introduction, the great plant at 
Chicago has been turning out these machines by the 


thousands and is still behind orders. 
There is only one reason for this unprecedented demand. 


se oil engines, from 1 to 50-H. P. in size. 
v= er who handles these machines or write us for full information, 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCormick 


- 


TA Sd 


‘Oil Tractor 


boarders are cut down to the * 
The plowing, disking, seedin 
See the local 


USA 
Milwaukee Osborne Plano 










Free for Testin 
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Bu. 
TE—Best and 
a Clover and Timothy, mixed. Fully 1-8 alsike, a big 


bargain. Greatest nay ond foo pape combination grow 
Writo for Free Sample and 100 catal and circulars 


grass enisture. Ts 





describing this wonaeetel 

u can sow and ridiculously A~ _™ me handle 

ted recleaned seed guaranteed te before advance. 
Bo Clarinda, 


A. A. BERRY SEED Co., x bese 











them you say: 


1 You thereby prove to the firm you 
* write to that, being one of our sub- 
scribers, you are entitled to its best 


service and lowest prices. 
2 You thereby remind the advertiser 
* that if he fails to do the right 
thing by you, he will be reported to us 
and if the matter is not adjusted fairly 
to both parties, the firm will be debarred 
—_ our advertising columns there- 
, after. 


3 You thereby enable the advertiser 

to credit your inquiry or order to 
his advertisement in American Agricul- 
turist, so that he will know (a) that you 
are worthy of special attention, and (b) 
that it pays him to advertise in “the old 
reliable Orange Judd.” 


4. You thereby do as you would be 

done by, and help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements, such as 


Nearly 


the nerve 


turist, for which I subscribe.” 
and say this: 


know more about. 





YOUR MONEY BACK IF 
NOT AS ADVERTISED 


OU ARE guaranteed satisfaction in your dealings with any adver- 

tiser in American Agriculturist ONLY provided that in writing 

“I saw your advertisement in the old reliable 

Orange Judd American Agriculturist, to which I subscribe.” 

omit such reference, you have no protection. 
accomplish several things for yourself: 


75 years -ago this policy 
tisers was started by Orange Judd. For nearly half a century the 
Orange Judd papers were the only periodicals in the world that had 
and character to adhere to this practice. 
others have imitated this noble example. 
are the journals that truthfully say 
if not as advertised.” But to enjoy such insurance, you must always say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old relizhle Orange Judd American Agricul- 


You do that, and we will do the rest! 
If you don’t find advertised in this magazine what you 
want when you want it, write us what it is you wish to purchase or 
Without charge to vou, 
desired information reaches you promptly. 


If you 
By using that phrase, you 


you see in so many other weekly and 


daily papers. 
5 You thereby protect yourself fully, 

* for by employing said phrase you 
do the one thing required of. each sub- 
scriber under our broad contract with 
each subscriber, whereby we agree to re- 
fund to any subscriber the Purchase price 
for any article advertised in our paper 
if found not to be as advertised. _ This 
contract is printed in each copy, at head 
of first column on editorial page, as 
follows: 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guar- ° 
antee that each advertiser in this issue of 
American Agriculturist is reliable. We agree 
to refund to any subscriber the purchase 
price of any article advertised herein if 
found not to be as advertised. To take 


advantage of this guarantee, our subscri 
MUST always state in talking with or 
writing to any of our advertisers: “I saw 


your adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist. We are not re- 
sponsible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated or whose ¢s- 
tates are in receiver's hands, or against 
whom bankruptcy or receivership proceed- 
ings are pending. 


of admitting only reliable adver- 


Of late years some 
But even today, few indeed 
and back it up, “Your money back 


Indeed, we go still further 


we will see to it that the 
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} the plea of Gov Willis that 
hé state fair deficit of about $15,000 
ought to be wiped out by the siate 


» 





icy board, that board sed 
te such action. The governor is 
of that board and he in- - 


that the members of the new 
te of agriculture, whom he 
-@ created the deficit in 
; it se the ‘state, and that 
the money should be provided by the 
e@ cy board until the legislature 
meets. — 


POS es emergency board is composed 
five members, and three of the 
members favored the wiping out of 
the deficit. It, however, takes four 
out of the five votes to pass an 
‘emergency appropriation. Assistant 
Attorney-General Ballard, who repre- 
sented the attorney-general on the 
emergency board, stated that he con- 
sidered. the claims which had been 
‘approved by the board of agriculture, 
aggregating the $15,000, ought to be 
_paid, but he thought legally that the 
money should provided by the leg- 
‘islature and not by the emergenoy 
‘board. - Accordingly, he voted against 
the board of agriculture. 
- Sec R. W. Dunlap of the state board 
of agriculture said that the deficit had 
been created honestly in an effort of 
the board, which was appointed just 
a short time before the state fair, to 
make that fair a success. No one 
questions that the fair of last Septem- 
ber was one of the very best ever 
theld im the state. Sec Duniap said 
he did not doubt but that the legis- 
~ Jature would promptly provide funds 
to cover the deficit. The unfortunate 
thing was that there would be no 
meeting of the legislature until Jan- 


uary, 1917. 

Although the Ohio state grange at 
the annual meeting just held at Elyria 
adopted a resolution favoring a mid- 
winter agricultural exposition, the 
state board of agriculture will not 
have any money with which to give 
that exposition. Such an exposition 
Was given last year at the state fair 
grounds and proved a great success 
in the interest aroused. Included in 
the exposition was the state apple 
‘show, the state corn show, the state 

' poultry show and others of a like 
nature. However, it was not a finan- 
cial success. 

A suggestion has been made that a 
midwinter exposition, embracing the 
apple show, the corn show and the 
‘poultry show, and others if possible, 

- be | toes in Memorial hall, the largest 
ey torium in the city and only three 
locks from the state capitol The 
state fair grounds is about two miles 
‘and a half from the. center of the 
city, and in winter weather it is hard 
to get the people to attend, particu- 
_the city people. Those who are 
urging that the midwinter exposition 
‘be held downtown claim that the in- 
creased attendance would result in a 
financial success. Plans are being 
“rapidly arranged for the annual meet- 
Yng of the state board of agriculture 
the second week in January. Present 
indications are that the chief speaker 
on that occasion will be Hon F. D. 
Coburn, commissioner of agriculture 
of Kansas. 
A meeting of the state board of 
The agriculture will be held next week in 
_ order that the business. of the year 
'. ean be completed. At that meeting 
T. P. Riddle will make an effort to 
' continue in charge of the corn boys’ 
: His agreement with the board 
of agriculture expires December 31, 
and at the last meeting of the board ; 
. ‘they decided to get along without the 
_ gervices of Mr Riddle, who had charge 
_ of the four trips of the Ohio corn boys 
- to Washington and the east. The 
board turned the work of the corn 
trips over to J. R. Clarke, who has 
‘Most successfully been taking care of 
the many details of the junior con- 
t*sts, since the board of agriculture 
weceeded the old agricultural com- 









































































































rmers and others, including ice 
nies who wish to cut ice off the 
must pay the state of Ohio 
10 cents a ton for the ice, according 
to an order just issued by Frank R. 
ver, state superintendent of public 
Ss. He estimates that this will 
' the state a revenue. of from 
0 to $8000 this winter. The state 
a all. persons or corporations 
Ho use water from the canals, and 
T tendent Fauver claims it is no 
than right that the people who 
from the canals in the 


ing 


no fight for prohibition in Ohio 
: aro 
: next contest should 


wet and dry election 


of F. H. 


est in drainage at this season, 
many miles of tile will be laid in this 
section before spring. 


beet yield in Henry 


Pp acre. 
the crop is a little smaller than was 
expected. 
— brings 95c p 100 Ibs, rye 85c p 
u, 
eges 36c p doz, chickens 11c p lb, veal 
ealves 9c, hogs 7c, potatoes 80c p bu, 
apples 50c. 


superintendent announces that 
new 
erected during the last year, Dro 
the total of the state up to 12,329. 
The total seating capacity is 1,105,227, 
and the daily registration in the state 
averages a : 
total value of the school property in 
this state has increased from 68,000,- 
000 in 1910 to 101,241,000 at the pres- 
ent. 
centralized schools, as it already has 
nine first-class high schools, 
of Circleville, and every township in 
the county already has its centralized 
school, or plans for one in the near 
future. 


and improvement and animal 
bandry; 
of the exhibit, 
stock, potatoes and grain. The grange 
also gave premiums for 
fancy sewing, canning and baking. 


section. 
the dry forces a 
$6.50 to $6.75 p 100 Ibs. 







year, in connection wi 
presidential elections. The sentiment 
among the rank and file seems to be 
against the submission of the liquor 
question until 1917. The woman suf- 
frage question, which was likewise 
defeated =< last November, ~ will ‘not 
likely come up again until 1917. 

The seventh annual-~conyention of 
the Ohio fair boys’ association, which 
will. be held in Columbus January 12, 
promises to be of special imporfance. 
Gov. Willis will deliver an address, 
State Auditor Donahey will discuss 
Fair accounting, and I. 8S. Myers of 
the state board of agriculture will 
show the value of closer co-operation 
between the state fair and the county 
and independent fairs in the state. 
The fair boys’ association is composed 
of : officers connected with all the 
smalier fairs in the state. 


State Horticultural Society — The 
49th annual meeting of the Ohio state 
hort soc will be held Feb 2-4, 1916, at 
the Horticultural building, O S U, 
Columbus, O. Any information con- 
cerning the meeting may be obtained 
Ballou, sec, Newark, O. 

Putting in Tile—Farmers in Van 
Wert Co are showing unusual inter- 
and 


Corn husking 
with yield very 
Stock is in 


has been finished, 
small and quality poor. 


good condition. 


Good Sugar Beet Yield—The sugar 
Co was satis- 
averaging probably 15 tons 
Corn is about all husked and 


factory, 


Wheat and rye look good. 


oats 32c, wheat $1.05 to $1.08, 


Centralizing School—Madison Co is 


issuing bonds for centralization of the 
schools in the district. 
wheat is very small. 
are feeding cattle. 

scarce, 
with good quality. 


Acreage of 

A few farmers 
Lambs are very 
Corn husked out a good crop 
in Adams Co 


Roads Good—Roads 


have been unusually good and the fall 
weather 
farmers to get ready for winter in 
good season. 
ing corn last month and the crop is 
fair. 
winter 
Chickens bring 10c p Ib, eggs 35c p 
doz, wheat 


in gerferal has enabled the 
Farmers finished husk- 


Wheat made fine growth before 
weather arrived in earnest. 


$1 p bu, corn 45c. 
Ohristmas Trees—Ohio Christmas 


trees this year will not come from 
New England, .as state orehard and 
nursery 
forbidden the importation of the trees 
in that section. 
supplies, 
West Virginia, and Santa Claus is not 
expected to note any difference. 


inspector N. E. Shaw has 


There are plentiful 


however, in Michigan and 


school 
232 
been 


School Report—tThe state 


school buildings have 


little over The 


Pickaway Co is the leader in 


outside 


Grange Fair—The recent Harding 


Co grange fair was one of the most 
successful ever held 
with special emphasis placed on ex- 
hibits 
Palmer and Hanger of 


in that section, 


by the boys and girls. Profs 
the agrécul- 
ural college discussed soil chemistry 

hus- 
judges 
live 


also acted as 
which included 


they 


plain and 


Potatoes Move Slowly—Have had 


quite a moderate winter in Columbi- 
ana Co; 
to husk yet. 
t 
going off very fast; some being shipped 
at §5c p bu at cars. 
held by farmers 
plentiful at about 75c p bu, oats 40c. 
Butter is 28c p lb, eggs 36c, chickens 
13c p Ib. 
siderable 
about here. 
Everything looks favorable for the 
farmer. 
winter looking better. 


not much snow. Some corn 
Wheat looks well for 
he time it was’sown. Potatoes not 
Some_ potatoes 


yet. Apples are 


No turkeys for sale. Con- 
soil drilling being done 
Prospects fair for oil. 


Grass fields never went to 


Many Silos Filled—Farmers have 


been very busy husking corn in Clark 


ought to pay something Co, and some are all through. Many 
ge. silos were filled this fall. Some cat- 
sent indications are that there tle are being fed for market in our 


Hogs are plentiful and quite 
lot of them gone to market at 
Clover seed 


-be- next 
th the’state and’ 







plentiful and worth 50 
eggs 45c p doz, butter 35c p Ib, chick- 
ens 15 to 16¢ p Ib. 

Wheat Pair—tLate fall weather has 
enabled farmers to get most of their 
,corn husked in Pickaway Co, al- 
theugh help is scarce away from 
towns.* Much corn has been marketed 
at 50c, with quality good and yield 
from 50 to 80 bus p acre. Wheat is 
looking well owing to early fall rains, 
though many complain of thin stands. 
Pastures have been good up to Dec 
10, when the first snow came. Winter 
feed is abundant. Potatoes and 
clover seed were almost a failure this 
year, due to excessive rains. Little 
wheat being held, owing to damp 
conditions when threshed. 

Turkeys Scarce—Having some win- 
ter weather in Muskingum Co. Wheat 
is looking well. Farmers have about 
all their corn husked. Turkeys are 
scarce and high, 20c p Ib 1 w, chickens 
lic p Ib, butter 26c, eggs 32c p doz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Silo Building — County Agent 
Buchanan of Woot Co reports that 
90 new silos were erected. this year 
in that county. In the fall of 1914 
there were but 55. One was built of 
tile, one cement, eight homemade and 
80 stave silos. By the fall of 1916 
Mr Buchanan expects to- see a silo 
on every 10th farm in the county. 

Farm Committee—C. C. Lewis of 
Charleston, pres of the state board 
of trade, has announced appointments 
of the various committees of the 
board. He named on the agri com- 
mittee Dr John Lee Coulter of Mor- 
gantown, chairman, John W. Ensign 
of Huntington, John B. Finley of 
Parkersburg, H. E. Williams of 
Charleston, E. W. Oglehay of Wheel- 
ing, and O. A. Hood of Keyser. 





Farm Company Starting — The 
Sunnyside orchard company of 
Clarksburg, which recently obtained 


a state charter, is preparing to estab- 
lish a large orchard and build a can- 
ning factory on the Foldrafius Rey- 
nolds farm of 93 acres, a few miles 
northwest of Clarksburg. An expert 
orchardist will be engaged. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $80,000, and 
George R. Jackson of Clarksburg is 
pres. 

Bureau Plans Much—Mercer Co 
organized a farm bureau, and imme- 
diately made plans for the work in 
1916. In the co-operation of the 
county agent 425 acres will be treated 
with lime, saving 2100 tons manure, 
3800 acres fertilized, 105 acres tile 
draining, and 615 acres covered next 
winter with crimson clover. A live 
stock committee was appointed to 
undertake to have 41 new silos erected 
next year and te get 145 farmers in 
the county to usé only pure-bred beef 


bulls. 

Cattlemen Favored—tThe fact that 
no heavy snows remained on the 
ground early in the fall proved a boon 
to cattle raisers of the state, and the 
outlook for the industry has seldom 
been brighter, following as it does the 
profitable sale of fine herds in Aug, 
Sept and Oct. Lateness of severe win- 
ter weather enabled farmers to keep 
cattle on pasture exclusively and saved 
feed bills. . 

Destroying Cedar Trees—The work 
of clearing land in the vicinity of or- 
chards in eastern W Va of cedars, in 
the campaign against cedar rust on 
the apple trees, has been vigorously 
renewed. S. L. Dodd, Jr, in charge 
of the work in Berkeley Co, reports 
that he is not meeting with the oppo- 
sition to the destruction of the trees 
that prevailed when efforts were first 
made to enforce the new crop pest 
law. 

Corn Good — Much wheat was 
sowed this fall in Summerville Co. 
Early wheat looking good. Late 
wheat not good. Needed rain for a 
long time. Farmers have begun 
feeding stock. Corn was a good crop 
in Summers Co. Fairly good crop of 
peaches and apples. Plenty of pota- 
toes, and selling cheap at p bu. 
Butter is 25c, eges 30c p doz, old hens 
12%c p Ib. 


Enlarged Stifle—G. S., Minnesota, 
has a Belgian colt with swelling on 
his stifle joint, which causes him to 
limp. He wishes to know what can 
be done. Paint it once daily with 
tincture of iodine. As soon as the 
skin becomes tender and the hair 
seems to stand on end, discontinue 
the treat.nent for several days, or un- 
til- the skin again becomes normal. 
If, after you have tried this treatment 
for one month, the colt does not im- 
prove, you had better consult your 
nearest reliable veterinarian. 

1 








MARY E. LEE 

The 43d annua! session of the Ohio 
state grange was héld in Elyria, De- 
cember 14-16. Delegates from 9&7 
counties were sent and the organiza. 
tion of a grange in Butler county 
Friday night gives a new grange to 
each county in the state during the 
past year. 

State Master Taber modestly re. 
ported the splendid success of the 
year. Eighty-four new granges were 
organized, 10 reorganized, five po- 
monas and four juveniles addea. 
There are 726 granges in the state, 
with a membership of 59,359. -There 
is a net gain of over 9000 members. 
“This gain of nearly 20% is about as 
much new material as can safely be 
interpreted during the year, because 
we must remember that the new con. 
vert is not a patron until thoroughly 
schooled and grounded in the prin- 
ciples of our fraternity.” 

Adams, Butler and Hocking were 
the new counties organized. The fol- 
lowing deputies organized one grange 
each: H. A. Levering, C. E. Brown, 
George W. Hays, P. H. Wentz, R. J. 
Palmer, William L. Pierfoot, R. T. 
Banks, Albert W. Sible, Charles Vv. 
Cox, W> J. Smith, Harmon. Harlan, 
James P. Coe, Burton F. White, E. 
Wagner, C. E. Beery, George M. De- 


‘trick, 8S. H. Showhan, Frank Bolyeat, 


George T. Watts, S. J. Jones, F. L. 
Lutts, D. W. Hanking, E. F. Carson, 
and Reuben Rankin. A. J. Blue, Wil- 
liam Eiseman, E. _J. Gilkinson, 
Charles F. Kreitler, G. A. Shumway, 
Cc. FE. H. Edwards, Harry B. Morrow, 
and C. S. Pugh organized two each; 
W. H. Creswell, C. S. Randolph, E. 
M. Copper, W. C. Wells, and W. H. 
Longshore three each; L. J. Crumb, 
four; E. P. Ames, C. A. Oyer, and 
Arthur Caldwell, five each; Harvey 
Perin six; E. M. Hamler and H. C. 
Skinner, nine each. 

The expenses the last year were 
$13.800, of which $4500 was for the 
Chillicothe session, $3100 for or- 
ganization, $1500 for inspection, $2100 
for salaries of officers, $1000 for print- 
ing and $1600 for officers and field 
speakers. 

Mr Taber warmly commended the 
work of the agricultural college and 
experiment station and urged larger 
appropriations for each. He recom- 
mended especially appropriations for 
buildings for agricutlural engineering 
and dairy departments. He recom- 
mended that the prohibition amend- 
ment be not submitted till 1917. He 
also ‘urged a rural state police force. 
He urged also that next year, which 
is the golden jubilee of the grange, 
that greater activity prevail. 

The report of the treasurer, O. J. 
Demuth, showed a balance of $33,000 
in the treasury. Mrs Harriet Dickson, 
state lecturer, made an inspiring re- 
port, much of which will be given 
later. Lorain county pomona grange 
conferred the fifth degree on a large 
class in an impressive manner. The 
sixth degree was beautifully conferred 
on a class of 325. This is the largest 
class in the history of the grange. 


At Cleveland, 0, eggs 3544c p doz, 
chickens 14%c p Ib, fowls 12c, ducks 
14@17c, rabbits $2.75@3 p doz, apples 
2.25@3 p bbl, beets 50c p bu, cabbage 
11@12 p ton, carrots 40c p bu, cauli- 
flower 1.25@1.50 p doz, pea beans 3.75 
@4 p bu, onions 1.75@2 p 100-lb bag, 
white potatoes 95c@1 p bu, parsnips 
40@50c p bu, spinach 80@85c, Hub- 
bard squash 30@40 p ton, rutabagas 
90c@1 p 100 Ibs, white turnips 90c@1 
p 1 Ibs, clover seed 12.50@13.50 p 
bu, alfalfa seed 11.50@12.50, timothy 
seed 3.75@4.50, medium unwashed 
wool 30@3lIc p lb, prime cured hides 
16@1lic p Ib, No 2 red wheat 1.21 p 
bu, No 3 yellow corn 76c, No 3 white 
oats 44c, middlings 26@27 p ton, bran 
22 @ 22.75, gluten feed 27.65, 

At Columbus, O, corn 67c p bu, oats 
37c, bran $24 p ton, gluten feed 33, 





middlin 28, timothy hay I6, oats 
straw steers 7@744c p lb, veal 


calves: 7@9, hogs 6%c, sheep 6%c, 
lambs 8@9%c, eggs 35c p doz, rabbits 
250@2.75 p doz, Bartlett pears 1.254 
1.50 p bu, Kieffer pears 90c@1 p bu, 
fowls 13c p lb, turkeys 20@25c, pota- 
toes 75c p bu, red and yellow onions 1. 
cabbage 75@S85c p 100 Ibs, turnips_950 
@60c p bu, pea beans 4.25, apples 3@ 
3.50 p bbl. 

At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoes 90%4c p 
bu, cabbages 90c p bbl, eggplants $3 
@4 p cra, parsnips 85c p bu, spinach 
65@75c, carrots 75@S85c, beets H@ 
60c, pumpkins 1.25@1.50 p bbl, celery 
20@50c p. doz, hens 13@15c p Ib, tur- 
keys 18@20c, broilers 15@17c, ducks 
17c, apples 2@3.75 p bbl, No 2 yel- 
low corn 79c ‘p bu, No 2 oats 47c, tim- 
othy hay 16@19.50 p ton, clover 11.6), 
rye straw 9.50, oats straw 8, middlings 
23 @27 p ton, bran 22@23.50, eggs 06 
p doz. 
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» Dont do without 
3) an engine now 







Orange Judd 


SERVICE BUREAU 


AVALEL EAA UTLUERT PORE ELEN EENNARANUNET AEE 
and claiming too much for its ozomul? 


“Tailored ” Out of Notes! 
sion, which was found to contain on!, 


Many of our subscribers have been 28 to 35% of cod liver oil. 
troubled through dealing with the 







MF she gené you an engine to earn its 

own cost, while you pay for it. 

No need, now, to trade your earnings for five 

= years to own Fay engine, when you get top- 
\ quality in a WITTE so it can earn its own way. I 

make it easier and cheaper for you to have an 

* engine than to do without one. 







New York pleaded guilty for misbranding 

































traftin tailoring company of Chicago. 

——" practice has been to secure a A. A. Brooks, Longmeadow, Mess He 

note in supposed payment for suit or We have repeatedly stated that uere are my N =| 
cloak, on the understanding that the Arthur A. Brooks of Longmeadow, est ces 

note would not be presented to the Mass, paid no attention to our com- oD asoline, Kerosene, Distillate and Gas 
jocal bank, Asa matter of fact, many plaints in behalf of subscribers who (¥.0.B. Factory) —= Engines Guaranteed Five Years. 

of these notes have been sold at once have shipped him butter, eggs, poul- STATIONARY -EnowES 


2H-?, $34.95 What an engine earns, in proportion to its cost 

py ws of purchase, and its cost of operation, is what de- 

6H-P, 97.75 termines its quality. Measured by this test, the 
WITTE can’t be beat for high quality. uf 

is not what the seller says that proves th 






to the banks doing business in the ter- ‘try or other produce without receiving 
ritory in which the signers lived, and their pay. -We have a‘ whole file of 
in many cases heavy additional complaints against this Arthur A; 
charges were made before the clothes Brooks of Longmeadow, Mass. These 









can be secured. claims are all the way from one 2 case. It is what the engine does. 
A man who said his name was Sel- month to several months old. Some PORTABLE ENGINES gi ni 
jars took orders from nearly 200 of the claims are for quite laree ||] gig. @eee | Fime Book Free? ¥y}%, “tow 


people in Huron. county, Mich, last 


August for suits and cloaks. Notes meadow, Mass, wrote to one of his bt I SB to your needs. Also how easy it is to understand 
were given for amounts varying from victims on August 18: “I bank At Un- 12H-P, 237 ae gg See if you soe saw any en 
$12.50 to $75, with the understanding ion Trust company, ‘Springfield, Mass.” aa, Zi2.30 pn ng, mee td a 

that this paid for the articles. Sellars That bank can tell you something you ENCINE SAW-RIGS ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works, 


at once sold these notes at the local 
bank and when delivery was finally 
“made by express there were C O D 
charges of $6.50 up to $60, in addition 
to the regular express. 

The people who gave their notes got 


amounts. Arthur A. Brooks of Long- 


ought to know before you ship any 
produce to this A. A. Brooks. 

Some of the complaints against said 
A. A. Brooks of Longmeadow, 
or Springfield, Mass, are the fol. 
lowing: Guy DicKinson of Ban- 


in return a “certificate of agreement.” gor, N Y, $18.60 for eggs. shipped 
This certificate states that the com- August 30, Edwin S. Murdock of 
pany would make up free of charge so North River creamery association, 


many suits, according to their adver- 
tising bill, charging only for linings 
and trimmings, which shall not exceed 
$6.50 each. The decument does not 
mention the note in any way and is 
really nothing but an agreement that 
it will cost you $6.50 to get your suit. 
One man had a C O D charge of $60 
on a suit for which the orignal order 
was $40. 

The Graffin company agreement re. 
fers to its main office as 804 South 
Sibley street, Chicago. This ‘is the 
place of business of Washington ap- 
parel company, which denies any cén- 
nection with Graffin, except that it 
makes up orders forwarded by the 
latter. 





Patent Medicines Condemned 


Extravagant claims are made for 
nearly all patent medicines. Usually 
these claims are so worded as to ap- 
peal most artfully both to those who 
are really ill and to the much larger 
number of persons who think they are 
ill, or who by suggestion temporarily 


Jacksonville, Vt, $30 for eggs shipped 
March last; Ira A. Belknap of Caven- 
dish, Vt, $14.88 for butter shipped Oc- 
tober 19; W. R. Bristol of Vergennes, 
Vt, for over $100; Thomas Stevenson 
of East Ryegate, Vt, $22.70; W. J. 
Ayres of Waterbury Center, Vt, $13.31. 

Formerly some of the stuff that 
came to A. A. Brooks by express at 
Springfield was delivered to him at a 
well-known cold storage place, but that 
concern has had no dealing with him 
for a number of months and is “out’’a 
considerable sum as a result of having 
had anything to do with him. The 
man is still in the business of peddling 
butter and eggs. We want to hear from 
anyone who has ever had any expe- 
rience whatever or any business deai- 
ings of any nature or description with 
this party. It is high time that evi- 
dence be collected and presented to 
the prosecuting officials, state and fed- 
eral, to protect farmers, shippers and 
others against such people. 


Farming on Too Little Capital 


We own a cottage worth $2000, sub- 





H-P, 62.75 gines,”’ shows hou to select the engine best suited 





1804 


1804 Oakland Av., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS 


With Well-Known Magazines 





4 Get the 
of these 


years reading NOW—any 
combinations will save you 


money—our rates are the lowest and 
our service the best—OrpDER TopDay 








American Agriculturist 
Today's Magazine | ow Price 


American Agricatturist, 
Pictorial Review 


Ou 
Poultry Item ! $1. 





develop in themselves some of the . “ : ‘ : 

ymptoms they read about. Such dope Jsct,{0 f, montense of 3000, We Bars & vs ara Pe 
is not admitted to our advertising col- farm worth $7000, subject to mortgages Regular price $2.00 Regular price $3.00 
umns. The federal bureau of chemistry of $5000. Seller would take a _ third American 

; . : mortgage for the $600. Farm has no American Agriculturist 
is after these gentry. The following stock or tools, but will carry 20 cows Poultry Item Our Price 


have been convicted and fined or their 
goods condemned, in the United States 
district court recently : 


and should have two horses, machinery, 
grain, etc, so thats we need $3000 more 
for working capital. This farm is well 
located in a fast growing summer re- 
sort, is bound to double in value in a 


Farm Engineering 


Regular price 


} ) 
; McCall's Magazine {0% Price 
j 1.25 Poultry, Item j 

$2.50 . Regular price $2.00 





American Agricelterist | 





Quality drug stores company of Kala- : H if American Agriculturist 
mazoo, Mich, for its Kalamazoo celery f¢W years, and the buildings alone are ees } ‘oday’ i 
and Sarsaparilla compound, also. its ry Bad $8000.—IA. S., Bristol Coun- Katee Dairy \ wecagoned ec a gas bealbion: 
quality Damiana compound; the Ameri- vr 8. armer , * 25 
can laboratories of Philadelphia for its How cah you expect to swing a $10,- Poultry Item $1.25 Home Life $3. 


Bad-em salz; Schuh drug company of 
Cairo, Ill, for Cassidy’s 4X great blood 
purifier, found to contain over 52% of 
alcohol; Paris medicine company of St 
Louis, Dr Porter’s antiseptic healing 
oil; James E. Ballard of St Louis for 
Ballard’s horehound syrup compound, 


000 farm enterprise with only $1400, 
the amount of your present equity. 
Few successful practical farmers 
would expect to go into so large an 
enterprise upon such a small margin. 


Regular price 


$2 2s) Regular price $2 25) 








American Agriculturist 
Woman's World 
People’s Popular 


American Agriculturist Our Price 


Youth's Companion $2.40 


Re-zular price $3.00 








which was 55% mo Sugars. “ti It might be better to rent the — x wal g - Awerican Agriculturist )} our Price 
Tr oop’s laboratories at cine, on the easiest possible terms for a imball’s Dairy 1 Metropolitan Magazine 

Wis, pleaded ilty and were fined for Dr e . to : es 

Shoop’s coum remedy, Dr Shoop’s re- Period of years, with the privilege of Farmer Regul sr price $2.50 j $1 60 
storative, Dr Shoop’s 20-minute croup buying on long time, then sell your . Poultry Item 


remedy, the latter containing 44% 
Sugars. Rheumacide B company, the 
court ordered the stuff destroyed be- 
cause it contained “no ingredients ca- 
pable of producing the theraputic ef- 
fects” claimed for it. Rice’s Mother’s 
J9y salve, guaranteed by Goose grease 
company of Greensboro, N C, was or- 
fered destroyed. -Sc was Milam, guar- 
anteed by Milam. medicine company of 
Danville, Va Stuart manufacturing 
rompany of Atlanta did not even defend 
the government's case against Stuart’s 
buchu and juniper compound, which the 
court condemned and ordered destroyed. 
Jones’s .Break-Up company of New 
Egypt, N J, was fined for misbranding 
Jones’s Break-Up, which a federal analy- 
Sis showed to contain, 10% alcohol. E. 
L, Carswell medicine company of Amer- 
icus, Ga, did not contest the suit against 


it for misbranding Carswell’s liver-aid, ©8883? Be sure you are going to get : ; 
Which contains of alcohol 18%, glycerin your money before shipping to him or with any of these special club 
34%, sugar 24%. M. J. Rogers medical anybody else. P offers. Address all orders to 


efompany of Lewiston, Me, got its come- 
Upance for claiming Rogers’s consump- 
tive cure and cough lozenges to be an 
“infallible cure for all pulmonary 
troubles of every description,” it being 
over 95% sugar. Rogers’ inhalent was 
found to contain of alcohol 68% and of 
oil 30%. The T. A. Slocum company of 


AGS AAR ers 
~° © 


Sak als Ss 


\bring no reply. 


cottage and. put your $1400 into live 
stock, supplies and equipment. With 
good management, you could work out 
of it and in due time own the place 
and finally get it paid for. The Massa- 
chusetts farmland bank can loan only 
up to 50% of its appraised value of a 
farm, and it might be slow to do that 
in case the ‘owner or operator 
borrowed all the rest of the money to 
pay for the place and to stock it. 





What has been the experience of 
others with Paul B. Roth, West 
Haven, Ct, who is writing post cards 
or letters asking for shipments of 


Our repeated letters to Holcomb au- 
tematic engine company, Chicago, 
We fear those who 
have put money into it have nothing 
of value. 





Regular price $2.35! 





American Agricutturist 
Green's Fruit Grower | Our Price 


Poultry Item 


Today's Magazine 
Regular price $2.50 


American a Our Price 
Modern Priscilla 
Regular price $2.00 $1.50 


American Agricuiturist IS Price 





$ 1.35 Good Housekeeping $1.60 


Regular price $2.50 











This Book Given Free with Each Order 


if your order is received be- 


fore Jan. 1, 


to ask for it—it will not be 


sent unless 


other present can be had 


° Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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1916-—be sure 
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"How Best to 


Ob Side of Frisit Auction 


LL. RB. ROGERS, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y 


*-* Iam a farmer and fruit grower. I 
'- . ‘have 65 acres in fruit. This past sea- 
= gon. I hada partial crop of peaches. 
_- ‘The markets were low and glutted 
during harvest time. I _ therefore 
gaypieked and packed in bushel baskets 
“and placed them @ cold storage for a 
“few days. I had learned of the state 
4 "Sood and market department in New 
'» York and corresponded with the state 
‘commissioner of this department, 
about selling my crop as well as the 
scrop of a few of my neighbors. 
From. time to time I received circu- 
r letters, auction sale reports and 
articies about the auction on the 
totial page of the commissioner’s 
haper, These articles spoke in the 
highest term of the work of. the deé- 
~~ partment. You can see these put my 
“mind‘in a receptive mood, so when the 
jiéitor of the state food and market 
if op eae called on me one Satur- 
od day, I was ready to be roped in. This 
~ solicitor said the department was in 
} 1 working condition, holding auc- 
5 Salone every day and selling a lot of 
fruit, and that the department was 
able to realize more from sales made 
‘by its auction than could be obtained 








- The department from previous cir- 
> ~~ cular letters had stated that while it 
ERS. yeas not been able to get a large vol- 
“ume of business, still. they had re- 
~ ceived a large amount of peaches, suf- 
‘ficient to stabilize the markets, so 
“there had been no fruit going to the 
dump in New York,.as had been the 
" €ase in many large cities. These same 
‘Yetters stated pricés obtained by the 
ent were larger than other- 
I answered the solicitor by. stat. 
ing I would have a car of peaches 
x y to ship on the following. Mon- 
f. night, that he was to send me on 
fein the receipts in New York and 


Ba. ned obtained for peaches packed in 
> bushels. 
‘On Monday-I received by phone a 


‘Message statiing that the arrivals in 





. the peaches were selling at 75 
’ cents a bushel. The fact is the 
~ statement made to me was absolutely 
-*\ “false. The receipts were 30 cars and 
- they did not receive * any peaches that 
“week until my car had arrived.’ The 
peaches were not sold until Thursday 
ates. another car that arrived from 
* Medina;-N Y, was sold on Friday. 
“When the department said they 
‘were selling peaches at 75 to 90 cents 
they were not quoting the department 
+ © sales, but what the trade was paying. 
ére’s where I got left.. They got me. 
“My cars sold for 57% cents a bushel. 
trade was. selling..just such 
hes at 85 cents a bushel. A party 
purchased 100 bushels from my 
» sold my peaches at $1 to $1.05 a 
hel. This. party was sorry he did 
“purchase the whole car. 
ilion tried to justify the matter by 
ying the quality of m, peaches was 



































‘ im a- whole bushel fit to eat. 
bn claims also in his private paper 
lat one or two growers have been 
g about his department, but he 
they have no ground for com- 
in Let's see. 
sold 51% bushels locally at 40 
ats a bushel, or for $20.85, I sold 108 
ushels by express at 85 cents, a total 
' $37.78. I sold 350 bushels to the 
York department of foods and 
tts at 32% cents net, or $112.94. 
i 340 bushels to New York, of 
ly the same .quality of peaches, 
siving 62% cents net a bushel, or 
29, I placed 2090 bushels in cold 
Stina hetted'5i cents a bushel. 
pease. crop of soft stock, wind- 
No 2’and all, brought 1196, or a 
‘of .50 cents a bushel, The above 
1 Mechel tebe drs at Al. 













* of wheat to ship out. 


and he was not able to find a single - 
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Market Crops 
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sent to a regular commission mer- 
chant brought $213.29, or over $100 
more. The fact is Dillon’s department 
paid 32% cents a bushel, as against 
62% cents a bushel; the quality of 
both cars the same. The car sent to 
the state department netted less than 
any shipment I made of soft peaches. 
I had similar cars of peaches sold in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
York, and in each and every instance 
they brought the top of the market, 
e.cept when handled by Dillion. 

The trouble is right here—lack’ of 
experience in handling goods and mis- 
information about’ what was being 
done. You cannot make a salesman 
on a single day’s experience. There is 
noone on the spot to look after the 
interest of the shipper when he sends 
to the state market department... The 
goods are put up to the highest bid- 
der. Bidders bunch bids and do not 
bid against each other, hence they got 
my car for 57% cents when they were 
worth 85 cents. Dillon is not big 
enough properly to size up the situa- 
tion. No reputable commission house 
would dare. quote the market at 80 
and then sell at 57% cents when 
neighbors were selling for 80 cents. I 
know a few houses have done that in 
the past, but Dillon and his system 
can’t stop it by putting up a worse 
system. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALB PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Spee -—Wheat—, ---Corn--— —--Oats---, 
Spotl 
1915 1014 1916 10914 1915 1014 
Chicago +..+.. 1.22. 1.19 73 64 43 50 
New. York ....1.27 . 1.29 -82 73 -46 -53 
Boston . - — 84 75 -49 55 
St. Louis - 126 4261.17 -72 -62 43 - 
Toledo sysuee 1.27 - 1.20 -73 _ _ _ 
Minneapolis ., 1.15 1.20 73 58 40 48 
At Chicago, wheat this week has 
sold at the highest figures’ on - the 


crop, Dec’ $1:21-p°bu and May 1.22%. 


“The strength and activity were on the 


large volume of export business. Per- 
haps the outstanding thing was the 
further evidence to. the effect. that 
much of Europe continues to look to 
North America for the large supplies 
of» breadstuffs needed -during the 
next six months: One day’s sales ap- 
proximated 2,000,000 bus, mostly. for 
England. 

Argentine crop advices, where the 
harvest is now beginning, are irregu- 
lar; but that country will have a lot 
Ocean freight 
rates from Argentina to Europe are 
almost prohibitive. At‘ New York, 
Dec wheat 1.28. 

The corn trade was healthy, values 
reasonably well supported, partly in 
sympathy with wheat, and due partly 
to an excellent hdme consumptive de- 
mand, together with fair. shipments 
toward the cas‘ern seaboard. At Chi- 


‘fresh cmy butter quotable at 33%@ 


ay: : to —— 





To 





rh 
$e “oats market 
au face of the realization of enor- 






r 


‘mous reserves in the country and the | |} 


‘small expert business, Home con- 
sumption kept up well. At Chicago, 
standard oats in store, Dec delivery, 
averaged a shade higher around 41% 
@ $2c. 
4615 @47 %c. 


Barley was. without new feature, 


lower grades suitable for seeding pur- 


poses a shade higher, malting demand 4. 


moderate but not large. Fair arrivals 
were noted. at all western markets, 
with common to choice malting 67@ 
78c p bu, feed barley 57@ 64c. 

Field seeds were generally dull, the 
real demand on spring orders not yet 
showing up. Prime timothy was quot- 
able in Chicago around $8.75 p 100 
Ibs, clover 20.50, millets 1.75 @2.25. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEE POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 37% 3414 34 
1914... 33% 34 33 
1913.. 37 3546 35% 
1912. . 37 34 
Butter 


At New York, finer goods in strong 
demand, all offerings reasonably well 
cleared, storage cmy butter in good 
demand and™moving freely, export in- 
terest at standstill. Extra cmy butter 
quotable at 3644c-p lb, higher scoring 
Dai 37 ph Se irate 39@ c, seconds 

finest dairy 32@ 33c. 

we A Louis, market quiet, receipts 
ample, except extra quality. firsts. 
Creamery extras .quotable at 34@ 
84% c p Ib, firsts 29@30c, seconds 25@ 
26c, packing steck 18@19¢c. 

At Chicago, firm feeling exists espe- 
cially for strictly fcy makes .of but- 
ter. Business in general is moderate, 
considerable amount of storage but- 
ter being moved. Current receipts 
scan, and not best quality. Extra 


34c R Ib, extra firsts 32@33'4c, firsts 
30 @3i1c, dairy extras 30c. 

At Columbus, O, cmy butter 36c p 
Ib, dairy 21c. 

At Cleveland, O? cmy butter 37c p 
lb, dairy 29c. 

At Pittsbugh, Pa, cmy butter 37%c 
P ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, all 
firmly held, receipts well cleared. 
State whole milk cheese, flats, quot- 
able at 17@17%c p Ib, cheddars 17@ 
17%c, daisies 17%¢, twins 16% @1ic, 
double daisy 17%c, young America 
17% @18c, skim~ cheese 14% @ lic. 

At St Louis, fiorthern twins quot- 
able at lic p‘lb, singles 17%c,: long- 
horns 18c, daisies 18c, young America 
17 %c. 

At Chicago, all lines-of cheese held. 


asking prices 


strongly, receipts good, total stocks 
reported as lower than ual at this 
season, prices firm to higher. Ched- 


dar cheese quotable at 16% @16%e p 
lb, twins 16% @16%c, daisies 17@ 
17%ec, young America 17% @17%c, 
longhorn 17%@17%c¢, round Swiss 
19 @ 24c. 


Large Apple Holdings 

While apple pricés at Chicago 
showed relatively slight advance, mar- 
ket conditions were considerably im- 
proved as larger bulk of barreled ap- 
ples were disposed of under active 
inquiry. Current receipts were 
closely cleared, as well as. consider- 
able quantity of barreled apples from 
storage. Christmas holiday trade 
was responsible for notable activity. 
Consumpiive demand has stuck more 

















~ This Family Spends Many Pleasant Days Riding About the Country 


The Auto is beeoming one of the biggest means. of - education 
A farmer: may take his entire family and in a few 


the country today. 
minutes call .on his neighbor miles 


harvest season he may examine the crop possibilities for miles around. 
He sometimes attaches a trailer to the machine and hauls his produce’ .. 
to market.- The automobile; has beceme: one® ‘of 


“helpmg: hands: about the «farm. - 


-in-* 


down the road. ..Just. before the 


At New York, No 3 white oats 


see St ae 
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JAMES Quality 
Always the Same 


HETHER you buy this stall for 
W 7. 75, or pay $10 for the complete 
feature-equipped stall, you get 

oe aaa standard SAMES stall; same 
eel piping, square horizontal pipe, dust- 
proof fittings, Triple Curve-Stail Parti- 
sesame heavy galvanized stanchion 
anchors, same system” of anchors for 
easy erection; same stanchion, cow- 
proof lock door-knob type, lock open 
clip, everlasting ~—t: wrens * chain 
hanger with fiat lin lining ; 
| same baked-on enamel! “toich; same 
















system of shi ee assembled; same 
style and durabili It is the JAMES 
stall without "some of the special 


JAMES 


BarnPlanService 
Always a Help 


If you intend to build or remodel, find 

this service of barn experts 
—the service of. eriginater: of sanitary 
barn equipment ideas, of successful 
barn equipment builders. 


JAMES line includes Stalls, Stanchions, 
‘ens, Carriers, Ventilators, Watering 
Buckets, etc. Tell us how * meny cows 

| you own and when you expect to build 
or remode! and na copy of 


SAMESWAY Book—t 
James Manufacts Co. 
S. 82 Cane Wis. 


Fu Atkinson, W 
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What do you want to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soil Fertilizers, 
Manure? The The best methods of De cul. 


cod Caren Cin Cron Feeding a ary Orchard 


» Feeding Ani- 
Farming, or any other subject pertein- 


ing ner Fanving or Rural Affairs. 
Do you wit to know fot oe on 
atti reedi ing ean 
merketing of Horses, Shim, — 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health 
piste nketon slong dn inca — 
will find Cages a ultural reference 
inestimable value Those books abound 


suggestions and die dg tion. 
caiwer tegediottr tad atthtainedy the 
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slow ‘Boing. Best varieties 
reled apples quotable at 
pb 





Notes from the Growers 

All apples out of growers’ hands 
sold early, practicaliy none held by 
local. growers. Apples in common 
storage are keeping well.—[G. T. P., 
Columbia Co, N : 

Nearly all local apples shipped, 
those remaining are keeping well.— 
{G..W. W., Lancaster, Mass. 

Several hundred barrels exported 
by growers in Poughkeepsie, held 
firmly, good movement in progress. 
{W. oH. 3, Arlington, N Y. 

Searcely any left in town now.— 
{E. F. C., Colrain, Mass. 

Only 25% of local crop has been 
shipped. Current rices $2. aa 
apples in good condition.—[E.. W. M., 
Stuyvesant Falls, N Y. 

About 75% of crop sold or held by 
realers in storage. Present prices 
$2@3 p bbi.—[H. R. K., Worcester, 
Mass. 

At least 80% sold and out of the 
county, present prices a P bbl, 
apples .keeping well.—[E. a. 
South Hero, Vt. 

Do not think there is even 10% yet 
held by growers. Present prices $2 
@2.530 p bbl. Some storage people 
claim apples not keeping well.— 
(H. L. D., Palmer, Mich. 

Hood River arple growers will 
honor Pres Wilson and his bride, Mrs 
Norman Galt, by presenting them 
with the finest box of apples produced 
in Hood river valley of Oregon. 

Apple exports from Boston and 
other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Dec 11,.compare- with those of 
the corresponding weeks last year 
and the year before, figures in bbls, as 
follows. 





1915 1914 1913 

cvcsussecce —_ 23,469 7.914 

New York ...csse0 7,430 48,738 880 

P ' Merrtrer) 78 5,514 900 

HaMtAx ccnsiccsscse _ 1,946 20,892 

St FOUN ..ccceessee _ 3,597 2,555 

Baltimore «..+..+++- 4,964 _— — 
Totals ees 2,872 83,404 63,1 

Season to “date. ae * gaa" 038 1,344,064 1,224,340 

At New York, trading in apples 


more active, market cleaning up fairly 
well, prices firm under good Christmas 
buying. Wealthy apples quotable at 
$1.75 @3.50 p bbl, Spitzenberg 2@4.25, 
Snow 2@4, Winesap 2@4. 50, Jonathan 
2@4.25, York Imperial 1.75@3.2 
Greening 2@3.50, Northern Spy 1. 75@ 
4, Baldwin 1.7: 5@3, Hubbardston 1.75 
@3, Gano and Ben Davis 1.50@2.75, 
Black Twig 1.75@3, western Delicious 
150@2.50 p bx, Jonathan 1.25@1.90, 
Grimes Golden 1@ 1.65. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to ric ces at which first 





of bar- 
$3@4.25 


L es 
fier eter $1@ 1.50, tomatoés 





Eresh Fruits 


At New York, pears in light 
and steady, cranberries firm to higher 
Cape Cod late eeorwhle at $7.50@11 P 
ay early black 7@58. 50, Jersey Howe 
7@ 20.50 native 6.50@7.75, early black 
8.35 Long Island 8@ 11, Kieffer 
1.50@2, Casaba melons 1@3 Dp 


Hay and Straw 


at New York, market irregular ex- 
cept on best quality of timothy, sup- 
plies generally abundant. No 1 
timothy qaotable $24@25 p ton. No 2 
21.50@23, fcy ng? clover mixed 22 
@ 23, rye straw 1 


Poultry 
At New York, market good for all 
desirable lots of fresh killed poultry, 
feeling firm to higher. Considerable 
quantities of Tex turkeys arrived for 
Christmas trade. Delaware and Md 
turkeys, fey, quotable at 28@28%c p 


neue 
cra. 





carrier, water cress $1@ 
bchs. , 


Va 24@ 25c, 
» agape! 


adeiphia 
ed bse Bc, 
O and Mich 
“packed fowls 
@18c, O and Mich scalded 16@ 
16%c, roosters 13@14c, geese 18 @ 19c. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, coarse western bran 














uotable at’ 23.50 ton, middlings 
22.60 @ 31.50, linseed oil meal 39@ 
.50, coarse corn meal 


‘ 1.60 @1.65 
p 100 lbs, hominy 3.90 p bbl. 
Money 

Interest rates continue low, being 
4% at all of the 12 federal reserve 
banks for notes of 30 to 60 days. The 
same rate prevails for more than 60 
days, except that it is 4% at San Fran- 


cisco, Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Cleveland. The Anglo-French bonds 
haif billion issue, sold slightly lower 
under temporary pressure but re- 


bounded readily as they are regarded 
a very high-class security. 


Wool 
Looms in woolen mills are much 
better employed than in recent 


months, according to a report just 
issued by the National association of 
wool manufacturers. For example, 





‘taking looms wider 50 inches as 
a etarfdard, eae me idle ‘on 
Dec 1,. com wil Sept 1. 
and rae ey A last Mar. a oe 
engaged spinning w tags mg mong 
total poh, idle nearly 1 
compared with 40% June 1. 
Nuts 


At New York, hickory muts in Aten 
supply and firm, bull nuts 
Hickory nuts quotable at $1. BG 225 

bu, bull nuts 1@1.25, black walnuts 
Sce@1, peanuts 6% @6%c p Ib, 





Missouri Contest Doings—The fifth 
national egg playing contest, composed 
of 106 pens of five hens each at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, is starting off 
nicely. About 51% of the birds scored 
above 90 points, this being the score 
desire by the American poultry asso- 
ciation to win the first prize. Thus, 
this number are eligible to win first 
prize according to the American 
standard of perfection. A pen of 
Rhode Island Red hens and a pen of 
Oregon hens each tied for the Novem- 
ber cup by laying 101 eggs. The total 
number of eggs laid in the entire con- 
test for the month of November 
was 3166. 














THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of ~ following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARM: “— SALE” We “TO 


the above rate; but 


will 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS® 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our acivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot’ guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shell continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and ess 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that, 


New York City 





POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
all continue to exercise the greatest care in 

allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





receivers sell the produce from store 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 

t and commission charges. When sold in 

ler way to the jobbing trade and to retailers on 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 


At New York, market barely steady 
under pressure of increasingly farge 
receipts. Choice marrow beans quot- 
able at $8@8.05 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
marrow 7.60@7.90, medium 6.80@6.90, 
pea 6.70@6.75, choice red kidney 8.85 
@ 8.90, imperial 9, yellow eye 6@6.10, 
black 8.50@8.75, Scotch peas 5.10@ 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, country dressed 
calves in light supply, market well 
cleared and firm on best grades. - Hot- 
house lambs in light supply and firm. 
Choice dressed calves quotable at 
15% @16c p Ib, prime 14% @15c, hot- 
house lambs $9@10 p carcass, light 
reasting pigs 14@15c p-Ib. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, recent embargo on 
New York Central prevents shipment 
of. evaporated apples for lighterage 
delivery, local market steady to firm. 
Fancy evaporated apples quotable at 
$% @9lec p lb, choice 74 @7%c, new 
fey 10c, sun- -dried quarters 5% @6'%c, 
black raspberries 25c, huckleberries 
11@12c, cherries 15c. 


Eggs 

At New York, storage eggs held 
firmly, trading at fully sustained 
values, fresh gathered eggs in mod- 
erate supply and wanted. Extra fine 
fresh gathered quotable at 39@40c p 
doz, extra firsts 36@38c, firsts 34@ She, 
refrigerator 25@25%c, state, Pa, and 
nearbly white hennery, fcy, 50 @ 54, 
ordinary 38@48c, brown hennery 40@ 
48c, nearby refrigerator 25@28c. 

At Chicago, fresh eggs steady under 
small receipts. Eggs from Tex, Tenn, 
Ky and Mo sell: at premium. Fresh 
firsts Goetabie at 29@30c p doz, ordi- 
Ooke firsts 27@28c, refrigerator 22% 


: Vegetables 


At New York, wax beans $2@4 p 
bskt, beets * 25@1.50 p 100 be 
carrots $1.25 @1.50, cucumbers $2@ 
? bskt, L,I short cut cauliflowers $2@ 

0p pol, long cut $1@2.25, eelery 
3,50@4.50 p cra, Danish seed cabbage 

@8p ton, red itt domestic 


@6.. 125 p. bakt. 
106, "sore 150 pl 


7 





kale 50@6G0c p bbl, lima ~ te ne $2.50 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. up to 
date. Tells all you want to know about care and 
csanagement of poultry, for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for Ld cents. POULTRY Kbv OCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 





PULLETS OR COCKERELS, $1 to $2 each. But- 
tercups, Anconas, Campines, Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
Minorcas. 10 incubators for sale. Baby chicks for 
oo delivery. Order now. EMPIRE POULTRY 
FA . Seward, N Y. 





SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS, Black Lang- 
shans, American Dominiques, Sicilian buttercups, 
Black Minorca Le 1 fe and upwards. A. 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, 





Nae BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE 
and White Wyandottes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
——— IRVING A. WHEELER, BR F D 2, Maple- 
wood Farm, Massena, N Y. 





LARGB Bag dad GEESE, Single Comb White 
Drices. 








LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Seven head eer A. Jerseys. 
Also show sheep, Cotswold and ; @ few 
gt breeding ewes. F. TERPENING West “Oneonta, 








HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, 40 Ib backing; OI C 
pigs, os nose kind. Cheap. DAVIS BROS, Seven 
a. 





HIDES A } AND FURS 


WE PAY TOP MARKET PRICES for oe as 


horse mide, calfskins, pelts and furs. 
signments, large or mek, solicited. F on 
100 pounds or over. Write for ene 


PENNSYLVANIA HIDE “ND LEATHER COMPANY. 
Scranton, Ps. 





PATENTS 





IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I 

market your invention. Advice a R. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Bidg, Washington, D 








OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT Ry = now open 
to farmers—Men and women. $65 $150 month; 
yg pleasant work; steady qustgrenala pay 
ure; common education sufficient, Write imme 
diately for free list of positions now obtain 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E40, Rochester, N Y. 


GET A SURE JOB, with big pay, steady work, 
short hours, regular vacations, rapi 

Thousands of positions open with Uncle Sam. 1 will 
repare you in a few weeks at small cost. Write 
mmediately for big free Boek D U 822, with special 
offer. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C 


RAILWAY MAIL, POST OFFICE and other gor- 
ernment civil service examinations ws Ry 
pared by former government examin 
Write today. PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE. SCHOOL, 
Box 8819, Rochester, Y. 



































Valleys, 

FOR SALE—First check $75 takes trio 2 year 
registered Berkshires. ROSCOE ERVIN, Sinclair- 
ville, N Y. 

O I GO PIGS, four months. Either sex; eligible 
to sous. MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, B&3, 
Corry, Pa. 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL—Y ies. ety 
marked. BERNARD FITZPATRICK, Peru. 

pacwgraeep AYRSHIRE COWS et , ment 
prices. JAMES H. WILSON, Ringoes, N J 

BERKSHIRES—Best of breeding. Prices reason- 
able. L. W. SAMPSON, Claysville, Pa. 

BERKSHIRES, 4 months, $10. W. LOTHERS, 


Perulack, Pa. 





» BAMreutns SWINE. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, 
a. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








LEARN AUTO DRIVING ond repairing. Barn 
while werning. Sample lesso FR. N 
INSTITUTE, Dept E805, Rochester, NY. 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—$60 to $125 
Monthly. Free living quarters. Write “MENT. 
107F, St Louis, 

AGENTS 

100% PROFIT SELLING MEND-ALL, cement- 
fue e-solder. Every farmer needs it. Sample 10c. 
_— MILLER, 1952 Germantown Ave, Philadeiphia, 
a. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





FERTILE VIRGINIA FARMS, along Chenoeie 


& Ohio Railway, at $15 an acre and up, easy 
terms. Mild climate; rich soll; abundant rainfall. 
plentiful and cheap labor; convenient to eastern 
markets, also to good schools and churches. Write 
for free illustrated farm home booklet, “Country Life 
in Virginia,”” and low excursion rates. Address 

T. CRAWLEY, Indus Agt, C & O Rwy, Boom 1041, 


Richmond, Va. 


FARMERS WANTED—Victoria, so, 9 
special inducements. Government tand, rail- 
ways: ee schools; 31% years to pay oa farms 

r 


pted alfalfa, corn, suga fruit, ete. 
mate like California ; ample markets; 
settlers. Free particulars from 














Leghorns, White quality. ets yore eh eon, Powe, mum Coenten, 
Cireul PFOUTS., x-Weeks’ jumph. ‘ 
router, PURSEL Sere, © CHARLES FORD, Fishers NY. 

Le a —y Bourbon Red turkeys for sale. CLOVER SEBD—Purity and germination absolutely 
Toms, $5: $4; Buttercup cockerels, $1.60 each. guaranteed. Freight prepaid. Samples free. GLICK 
RUSSELL 3 "BRADLEY. Mercers FED FARM ‘oketown, Pa. 

GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS—Mammoth size. FERRETS 


Beautiful ehape and a? tom. 


MATTHEW RICKEY, Tivoli 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS. $3.50. Baff Or- 
—_ and Rhode Island Red cockerels, $1.50 each. 
LOTHERS, Perulack. Pa. 


45 pound 








BOURBON RED Mammoth Bronze 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns. 
SLEMMONS, Clayavitle, Pa. 


toms; Rose 
SPROWLS & 











CHOICE ROSE COMB Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels and is | reasonable. FRANK HORNING, 
Cliften Springs, N Y. 

+ age Saag COUNTRY strain Giant Bronze 
akin. €. D. KANE, Brasie 

Corners, NY” 
GGAN’S » — BRONZE TURKEYS—Large 
= oe show 8. B. OGAN, Cumber- 





BIG TYPE Poland China July 
cockerels. Extra quality. JOS 
non, Pa. 


shifts, "Balle Ver= 
ITH, Beale Ver- 





BOURBON non-wandering toms. Stan. 
EDG CUNNINGHAM, Conewango Valley, N Y. 
THOROUGHBRED ROSE COMB Brown Leghora 
cockerels. IRVING C. HAWKINS. Sprakers, N Y. 








BRED Toulouse . $4 to $7_ each. 

oer me old stock. A. MORITZ. Rahway, N J. 
PURE-BRED BRONZE Togxers. MRS JOHN 
M. BROOKMAN, Fort Plairc, N 


eo = Gee See 








BRONZE TURKEYS—La 
F. B. GARNSBY, Clayton. 


see MUSCOVIES, 7"* pair. 
‘OLDS, Petersburg. N Y. 


SILVER WYANDOTTE cockerels, $2 each. H. T. 
STEGFRIED, Conyngham, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL Stiver Grey Dorkins. CHARIAR H. 
WILCOX. Eartville. N Y. 


TOULOUSE GEESE. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 




















FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLEN- 
DALD FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 


i 


Nes 
F. FRICKE, Government Representative 
Victorias “687 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. Box 1. 


FINE DAIRY FARM-— Splendid teca- 
. three story basement barn, cost 


500; : plenty timber; fine of 
water; R F D and telephone; insurance . 
Price $11.000, easy terms. Letters to B ’ 


HOFFMAN, Lisle, N ¥ 





256 acres. 





STANCHIONS 





caump’s STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St. Forestville, Ct. 


ROY Swi NG STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use: booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer. 

. East Barnet. Vt 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WHERE CAN I BUY Rit American Agriculturist 
will tell you in a personal letter. American Agricul- 
turist announces that its “Orange Fudd Service Bureau 
will answer mail, — su 


pre- 
if you cannot find a description 
of wi What you desire to purchase, or fail to find the 
te Orange Judd Service. Bureau, care 
American “Agriculturist, 315 4th Ave, New York city. 
inclosing sta or reply. Describe fully what you 
few you will receive AA mail 
ogee | you where to get the 
article. If you see anything advertised in any other 
Ke rantee the reliability of its 
does American urist 
» pin it x a my of 
name and date 
“4 and what ¥ BE, ‘ 
Agricaltrist has F,- oF. except its own pub- 
leations. Thus ation we > ae you as to 
you may buy gad sell whatever you need to 
purchase or - oe will made solely in your 
own interest. ANGE as om SERVICE BUREAU, 
American Agrieulturist, 315 4th Ave, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 196 
out uipment. Write for terms 
SH. E, B D, Moravia, N Y. 


TWO FINE FARMS—135 acres, 
$3800. Good land aud buildings. 
ZER, Marumsco, Md 


ARM FOR SALE, OR RENT—140 
oe suitable for all kinds of crops. 
Mt Holly, N J. 


SIXTY ACRE FARM FOR SALE— 
= ——- and railroad. Write RAY FERG 


with or with- 
price. B. G. 





tre. 1 aeit: 











FOR SALE—70 acre farm. 


cheap. — 
pores. trout stream. J. E. SPANGEN 


The Farmers’ Exchange 
ee See 





Ts one of the most 


paper. It offers our ny A o* 


market, In which they can 
farm produce, poultry, esses, 3% ie stock, of 
implements, hire help or sell real estate 


We want you to feel that this section 


Is for Your Special Benefit 


An ady in this column is read by 625,000 people 
and only costs 6 cents a word. 

Returns from even one insertion are often 
in number and sometimes the advertiser is out 
in no time. 

Now when you have anything to sell or there f« 

buy, just give the Farmers 





UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES. Incinerator 
ashes. Best fertilizer, GEO STEVENS. Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 





LADDERS OF ALL KINDS at  ieteretting prices. 
ARTHER FERRIS, Interlaken, N Y. 





s, vent to 
Exchange ° 
We » th : it pay well 

Rem order or 


it by money bank draft to 
AMERICAN ee ae 
8315 Fourth Ave.. . New Vork City 

















































































































































































NK B. Se nampa LANCASTER CO, PA 
ver enthusiasm buyers of 
jing cattle have had in purchas- 
i tha enthusiasm becomes chilled 
tl Wilhkt “et g00d,. ripe, fat. stecrs 
thing 1300 pounds, selling at $7.80. 
Lancaster last week a bunch of 
etly good Canadians, weighing 950 
nds, sold at $7.40 and another 
of 16 good, red cattle, averag- 
035, that came from St Paul, sold 
"4 at $7.35. Many sales of a pretty good 
me Sina of feeders, weighing 1000 to 1050 
a, pounds, were made at $7 to $7.25, 
“and a fair kind, weighing 800 to 1000 
"pounds, at $6.65 to $6.90. Several lots 
of a rather plain grade, weighing 800 
_ to 900 pounds, were made at $6 to 
$6.40, and some that were plainer still, 
. that weighed about the same, went at 
» $5.60 to $5.85. 

Where all the cattle now ariving in 
the markets of the country come 
‘trom, and why, seems to be somewhat 
of a@omystery. Some say “soft corn” 
fs responsible, but that does not ex- 
plain the steady stream of beef cattle 
cpa Virginia. .Several months ago it 























i tor all that, they cate kept coming in 
ccm supply. 


~ Goats’ Milk Appreciated 
mt Be [From Page 13] 
ing too rich as often thought, but to 
- the mechanical make-up of the milk. 
‘Goats’ milk is only .different from 
“cows’ milk mechanically and in that it 
é eae slightly more sugar and more but- 
- ter fat. 
he other ingredients are about the 
me proportion. Then how about a 
rich in fat and easily digested, 
icious-to the taste and from the 
’ cleanest, domestic, milk. animal? -The 
» goat is a grand, gentle animal, has no 
odor whatever and is not bothered by 
§. Her milk will not produce the 
butter, owing to the minute fat 
obules preventing separation. until 
i milk stands a long time, some- 
‘times becoming almo&t rangeid;. of 
course, under these circumstances’ a 
Poor quality of butter is made, If a 
\ eream separator will separate goats’ 
milk excellent butter would result. 
Some sanitariums use goats’ milk ex- 
Clusively. ‘Thousands of goats killed 
' atdarge packing centers of the coun- 
try where all carcasses are examined, 
-tuberculosis in goats to be al- 
unknown. 


Cleo Versus Butter Fat 
[From Page- 6.] 


lai viating is giving great satisfaction. 
on ~ Corn and stable manure, wheat’ 





































































‘timothy in wheat, clover being 
each spring in the wheat, and 
wing two other crops of grass for 
ure and hay. Of course, rotations 
be chosen to suit the crops, the 
of farming and the section. Nev- 
ess, there is no system of farm- 
“that does not allow some change 
“crops on the land. The one-crop 
is fatal to any soil.—[C. W. B. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
Er QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
_ COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








tanta = — 8h 
is 1914” fois "Moia {915 1018 
50 $11.75 $6.75 $7.15 $6.90 $5.75 
8.75 e 25 6.75 6.00 5.50 
10.15 7.00 8.00 6.00 6.25 
C 9.85 6.85 7.85 7.00 6.7 
00 » 10.25. 6.60 7.20 6.50 6.25 
25 9.85 6.95 7.85. 6.60 6.5 





oe Chicago, moderate runs of bet- 
» quality cattle found good general 
l market firm. Both shippers and 
ters were seeking all cfferings of 
grades, for these lots prices 
. This meant that more beef 
brought $9.75@10.25 p 100 lbs, 
her than in many recent weeks. 
mt advance of 40@60c p 100 Ibs . 
" Demand. was also good for 
of medium quatity and short- 
: rs, these showing some price 
Even the roughest beef cat- 
sport corn: were wanted. 
er volume of beef is going 
ntion now, the result of 
ial . popes one as fac- 











on... full 
ned 








tinued ~moderate offerings market 
shows gréat underlying strength. 
Prime beeves sold up to $10.50 p 100 
Ibs, with some heavy cattle at 10@ 
10,10, good weighty steers of medium 
quality 7.50@9.50, . fat cows 6@7.35, 
He héifers 6.85@8.50, butcher bulls 

75@6.50, canners and cutters 4.25@ 
440. calves 5 @ 10.50. 

Although quality of hogs was con- 
siderably betfer than in recent weeks 
large ovyerrtin- held» market. at very 
irregular teVel.. Market -had better 
competition. of shippers, speculators 
and smaller packers; but prices _main- 
tained former. relatively weak. posi- 
tion. “Recent offerings included some 
good heavy hogs, also better finished 
light hogs. 3ulk of sales were -at 
$6.25@6.60 p. 100 lbs, good te com- 
mon mixed packing hogs 6.15@6.40, 
best selected butchering hogs and 
shipping hogs 6.65@6.75. 

Prices were fully steady on best 
kinds of sheep and lambs, all offerings 
taken. City butchers bought fancy 
and prime aged and yearling sheep 
for Christmas trade. Sheep generally 
have maintained good quality and all 
were wanted. Prime western wethers 
were quotable at $6.75.@7 p 100 Ibs, 
fed western 6.15@6.25, fey native ewes. 
6:50, best western lambs 9.60, natives 
9.40 @9.50. 

Thréugh a mysterious accident to a 
barge, transporting 621 horses from 
Jersey City to nearby ocean steam- 
ship, 538 splendid. animals were 
drowned late last week. Thé property 
loss is over $100,000. These: horses 
were from Tex, and destined for ex- 
port to France. The authorities are 
investigating the reason for the sink- 
ing of the barge. 


Higher Live Stock Rates 


In considering live. stock rates 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
and east of the. Mississippi, the inter- 
tate commerce commission has 
authorized a general yeadjustment. 
Some increases were authorized. The 
increases allowed on live stock,. ex- 
cept horses and mules, are for points 
eastward, from west of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo to points east of Pitts- 
burg and Buffalo and in New England 





in cattle, and for fresh meats from 
‘ the middle west to the east and New 
England. 

The .commission’s decision says it 
is impossible to estimate the addi- 
tional revenues: to the roads, but it 
is expected to be several hundted 
thousand dollars a year. Proposals 
to make other changes in rates on 


packing house products were disap- 
proved and the commission pointed 
out that its conclusions on rates west 
of the Mississippi now under . way 
may have a relationship to the rates 
involved on eastern roads, and that 
they hereafter require another read- 
justment. 


The Potato Situation 


Potato prices are strengthening not 
only at city markets but in shipping 





districts, tendency upward. In 
Aroostook Co it is repose that 
shippers paid farmers $1.85@2.10 -p 


165-lb bb] at loading station. Along 
the Maine Central growers were ask- 
ing 75@80c, and. as high as 90c p bu 
Potato growers in western New York 
are holding, few shipments being 
forwarded from that section. North- 
ern New York potatoes are quot- 
able at 88@90c p bu delivered New 
York. 

Definite. grades and standards for 
all potatoes grown in’ Iron C6, Mich, 
have been adopted -by growers and 
dealers. According to an agreement 
between the merclHants and the farm- 
ers, potatoes will be purchased by the 
following standards: Specials—all po- 
tatoes over 12 ozs, stock too large for 
No 1 trade, but having same general 
characteristics as No 1 as to condition 
and freedom from: disease. No i— 
must pass over the association grader 
of 1%-inch mesh screen and 1% -inch 
screen for oblong varieties, being 
clean, sound, smooth, free from knobs, 
rot or blight and nét over 10% scabby. 
No 2—potatoes of 4 to 7 ozs. condition 
and “quality the same as No 1, not over 
20% scabby and may contain more or 
less mixtures of different. types. 


At New York, market reasonably 
active, prices firm to. higher. No 1 
Bermuda potatoes quotable at. $6@ 
6.50 p bbl, Me in bulk 2.75@3 p 180 
abe or 2.75 @ 2.85 p 168-Ib bag, state 

2.75@2.85 p 180 lbs, Mich 2.50@2.75, 
Long. Island 3@3.25, sweet potatoes, 
southern 1@1.50 “p — bbl, Jersey 
1.75 @ 2.25 





7 
Fine Work for Helter 
George Wakley of Roulette, Pa, has a four-year- 
old Ee that has given over 12. pounds of milk 
in months: She is still miiking if t to 14 pounds 
a day, more thah 11 months have passéd. 





ler milk averages 3.6% twitter fat. _— is agrecord 


that should greatly please the owner 




























herds. of recelye an petus 
8 mean still greater -records in Vivolstein history. 





















StH! Another Record -Broken 


In the seven-day senior four- -year-old 
class, ; ki the 
record ; 


containing 4.65 pounds 
up to two years of age at peyy, Ay 
by Harry D. Wheeler. of a. 

was sold. to Oliver Cabana, Jr; of Elma Center, NY. 
Both Country Life farm and Pine: Grove farms, have 
a right to feel. highly elated over these results. It 
is especially pleasing to American: Agriculturist, be- - 
cause both of_ these breeders. are wertisers in this 
, imdicating the- quality. of stock available to 
our readers and of the high character of the stock 
that is advertised im these columns. 





Coming Events 

Rutal life nonkecenee, New Brunswick, N J, me = et 
3 e board -of a Trenton, Is) 
Mercer Co board of iweckaee Trenton, - 
Pa_ state hort = Reading, Ps, Jan 17-22, *16 
Wyoming Co hort soc, Tunkhanifook, Pa, Dec 9-10 
Peninsula horticultural society, Easton, 4 

Jan 11-14 
Society of horticultural science, Columbus, a oo se 


Long Island cauliflower asen, Riverhead,-N Y, 


Peb 26, 1916 

Ohio state board of-agri, Columbus, 0, = 10-15 

Ohio state grange. Elyria, O, 14-16 

Ohio state. farmers’ institute roundup, coltnbus aR 
e 

Ohio state corm show, Columbus, O, Jan 31-Feb 4 


Farmers’ week, Columbus, ‘an 
W Va road school, Morgantown, *W Va, Jan 11, 1016 
Farmers’ mutual! protective assn, Indian Fields, N Y, 
New York vegetable growers’ assn, Ithaca, ¥ 
Cleveland automobile show, Conner, "O. Jan 8-15 
27, '15-Jan_1, °16 
Rochester, Y. 


Pa farmers’ week,-state' college, Pa 
West@érn N Y horticultural society, . NY, 


June 
N Y state tobacco growers’ assn, =_—, = & 


N Y state grange. Jamestown, N Y; roe 1- 4 
Pa state board of agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa, 
an 
N.Y state agricultural society, Albany, NY, Jan 19 
N J state board of agriculture, Trenten, u* » 2-4 
e - 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
a nesin ose ap nes 


Catalog: 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago. 


- SWINE BREEDERS 














A Choice. Lot of Boars 


Large Yorkshire 
Chester White 


Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Chazy, New. York 





(Cholera Terede tee. 

. Bred. to our(great Boar, 

 Successor’s “Longfellow 180,- 

y 4 first prize senior. yearling 

road 1912, at Forest City, 

Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 

State Fairs, 

ZY WAOAMA FARMS, ae. Wei 
ri 

Supt. Boz 69, Farmingdale;l. he isa 










* Delchester Berkshires 


an offer-you bears and gilts of spr’ f 
tow, 1915. Our f fal litters are ro ry oa alon fstrone : 
We can make -up some t thes 

Our ~ are of the large, prolific 

sired oy sae such boars as Baron 0’ etceeee: “786492, 
and. Black Star 7th, 194083. 


DELCHESTER’ FARMS, Edgemont, Pennsylvania = 

















CRYSTAL SPRING 
FA RM BERKSHIRES 


The great breeding boar, SUPERS ELA be 

the “herd. Daughters - of HSON’S RL 
VALEER and ARTFUL BEL TLE MASTER- 
PIECE, 7th bred to him. For prices apply to 


G. SMITH. & SONS" INC., » Pe. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Regular fall offering of selected service boars. 





|.H, C.&4H.B.HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y, 





Champion Berkshire Herd 
When buying, why not get the best? Herd 
cholera immune. Boars ready for service, 
Pigs all ages. ‘Send for literature. 

HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


e, Spring and fall pigs, beth 
f sh 

Berkshire s <i i= (now scx, 
OTS-DA- Wa F ARMS CO., INC. 

Phelps Bidg., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD N.Y 


Berkshires, boars and gilts of the best breeding. 
Oxford rame and ewes, imported, or ‘sired by imported 
rams. The above will be sold cheap if taken soon, 

H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. ¥. 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large’ Berkshires. 150 for sgle. Write your wants 
téday. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


LAKESIDE BERKSHIRES 


A few choice gilts and boars for sale. Best of breed- 
ing, Write your wants. Free catalog. 
H, GRIMSHAW, . NORTH EAST, PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of ‘the best typées:.-Both sexes, not 
akin, gt right prices. 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. & BOWEN, R. F. D. 3, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
10 service boars, 200 Ibs. 
ene nay: Gilts open or 
pt. pigs ready 


to ‘ship, sired by boars wt. ri thee “an immuned and 
registered. C.J. McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantville, 0. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroe Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestol breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxiord.N.Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 
































} Bred’ gilis, service boars and young pigs now ready 











SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR DECEMBER 
100 ‘fall pigs at $10 each. These are all-good in 
every Way, and many are of exceptional merit. 
2@ young sows and gilts, bred to Artful Duke 62d, 
at very attractive prices. Nice individuals of the 
correct type; with plenty of size and quality. A 
few age | service boars that are real good, and 


priced to- sell. 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW IONDON, OHIO 








SOLD 


Woodrow Farm $6? 


We beg to anneunce that we have nothing to ee 
for sale until after the first of the year, 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow”’’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 


BLUE RIBBON. HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 

















to breed. 
#? stock sold. 
E. BRO 


Saaiterel Pricés right 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULE-FOOT HOGS 
all “ages, both sexes. Peking, ‘colored and white 
a ducks. Bourbon Red and White Holland 
High class breeding stock at ie af _~ 
SPRINGDALE FARM, RANDALL, Y 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 196, WILMINGTON, O. 

A few P d- sows, d 
For Sale to omeweatioae ae hoor “ae 
for service, and a choice lot of young pigs. All best 


registered Specia! ee THIS month. _Write 
for prices. G, 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHiO 














cs A TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Fa aA ur wate and I will tell you the nearest [ 


GEORGE’ SF" SPRAGUS, Route 2, GRAFTON, 0. 





—FOR SAL E— 
bred Poland-China pigs, shotes and sows ready 
Also one service boar. Pedigree sent with 


WN, - - FEDERALSBURG, MD. 





Registered .O. I. C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains, August pigs, cheap. Have a few spring 


pigs for sale. Prices right. 
BUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE. N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Gilts,. bred or open; Spring boars. 
8S. R. ALEXANDER, - WREN, OHIO (Erie RB. BR.) 








paste] BG) ayPE. BUROC JERSEY HOGS 
Its for sale at 
Fesmere’ pet my ey . Sree of ? 408 ths. at 8 mos. 


old. Write me your wants. 
J. M. WEST, - - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 





Registered Duroc Jersey Boars 
Ready for service. Can. ship samo 

ps pg is ngabalved: Send for. catalogne. 

D. H. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Derfect and y 
spring some 







: REDERS' ASSN. 
i of all ages. 
| Pairs not related. 











boar by “Monroe Chief” 
sa? Satta Bao 
= Ts N.Y 


summer its 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, 





_ N.Y 
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Sl coheribes that. eggs. shipped 
4 foken. ad can - cane hatching of eee. 
ha 
palin poultry and i cecige ‘te te use this paper, 
put our respomstbility must end with that. 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVBLY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them.as being the Standard _ for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
Breeding stock the very best. Catalogue 












ree 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY_FARM 
F. J. DeHart. Cortland N. Y. 





8. C. WHITE AND BUEF ORPINGTONS 
25 Buff pullets, March hatched, sired by first prize 
cock at last Washingion. D. C.; poultry show; large, 
peusy birds, laying .or ready to ‘lay. $2 each; Yot $45. 
95 White pullets, April hatched, sired by second prize 
cockerel shington, DC, po 
sized birds, ready to lay. 
ry few good yearlings at $1.50 each. 

prize-winning cocks. Price reasonable. 
THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


BABY CHIX 


for spring delivery. Let us quote 


NEWARK, N. Y. 





WE ARE pow_B Bo JK- 
ING ORDERS FO 

Bees and Aa 
sou prices. 

THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., 


15 FIRSTS, § mye pe on gee tom — 
White Wyandottes, 8S. C. Buff and White 
ey —_— Silver 8 Bronze Turkeys. 
wants. Circular free. 
OWNLAND FARMS. SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 








6 0 Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Belgian hares 

~ pigs ond Gees. -~ for 

sale marge, valuable catalog free. 

B ree d Ss H. A. Souder, BoxG, Sellersville, Pa. 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
pington cockerels, puliets and poarting stock. Honest 


values and equare deal guarant 

BELIABLE YARDS. Box LYONS, N. Y. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 

Males and females $2°up. Breeding ducks $2 up. 

Pekin, Bouen and Indian Puneer ducks. 

Aldham Poultry Farm, 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


TOM BARRON S&S. C. W. LEGHORN breeding cock 
erels, from the large white egg strain and the higi 








egg record. We trap nest and have the egg hens 
Get the t. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND COBTLAND, N. Y 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








= arlville, N. Y.. These sales will 
g > Entire Di 
§ Feature the Entire Dispersion 
2 f 3 Splendid Herd 
Z O plendi erds 
e Among these herds are excellent A. R. O. cows, those 
26 Ibs. butter in a week; those that in every-day work, two milkings a day, no extra care or 
A feed, have given from 10,000 to over 14,000 Ibs. milk in lactation periods of less than a year. 
fo But this is not all. 
foal 
4 from 27, and on down. 
ra) There are daughters of many of the world’s most noted and best bred sires. 
= 


= 34-ib. dams. 






up to and including 44-lb. cow. 


buy some of these money-making Holsteins. 





Our Big Four Sales 


e to be held January 17-18-19-20, 1916, the first two-days at the Syracuse Sale 
vilion, Syracuse, N. Y., the last two at the Holstein Sale 


There are a fot of other high-class animals, animals with records as high as 28 ibs., others 


There are daughters of extra high record dams, 


A few bulls fit for service, and of the kind you've been looking for. 
lf your farm isn’t making good, or even so, and you want to make it pay better, come and 





Pavilion, 


that have produced from 20 to over 


| NOILLONV LV SNIALSTOH 


up to and including them as high as from 


Then, of course, granddaughters of a large number of the world’s greatest sires and dams 


All animals over 6 months of age tuberculin tested by state-approved veterinarians. 
a For further information, write at once to the sale managers. 


= LiverPoo. SALE & PepiGrReeé Co., Inc., paveeeethe . & 2? 
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daughter of King Segis De Kol Korndyke. 
QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 


Y 
Z 


QU MQ Q WS 
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Brothertown iis Otter 


Dean Pontiac Korndyke 3rd 


Born September 22, 1914, a splendid son of Dean Pontiac Korndyke who isa 
son of Pontiac Korndyke, Dam Korndyke Piebe Oak, a 16-Ib. (Jr. 2 years old) A. R. O. 
Price $150. For full information address 


Y 


23 South Street, UTICA, N. Y. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 

Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 

flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 

the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY lL. 





WARDWELL 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitred show flocks. If interested, write bg 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








HORSE BREEDERS 





REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to siz months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kiid with. plenty of quality Also stallions from one 
to fire years, and 50 Shetland ome. 

F. B. STEWART ESPYVILLE, Ps 


Several highh graded Percheron Fillies 
one, two and three yearsold. Also a pair of young work 
horses, gray and black, weight 3000 Ibs., for sale. 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS Greenwich, N. Y. 








- CATTLE BREEDERS 


$50 Reg. Holstein Bull 


Born October Ist, 1914. 





well grown, nicely marked and a@ good individual. 
Sire, Changeling Butter Boy, 67 A. R. O. daughters. 
Dam, Beauty Concordis 34, No. 122047, a good 
Producing cow. 

FRED A, BLEWER, - OWEGO, N. Y 





Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square amd well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
> y 3d; with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 

en at ofice, This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room; Who is the lueky man? 


n 





W. W. JENNINGS 








J Foc Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


The dam 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 











Grade Holsteins 
These Will Please You 


. 150 young, extra heavy milking cows, due to 
freshen in November; 


also fresh cows, $75 to 
$100 each 
100 large, well bred, nicely marked two-year-old 


heifers. all bred to registered Holstein bulle™ $50 
to $60 each. 
A few registered Holstein cows, heifers and 


service bulls at very low prices. 
We must reduce our stock within thirty days, 

and it will pay you to visit us. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


Springdale Farms, 
CORTLAND, N. Y 














Don’t Post- 

mas Buying’’ 
Herd 
born June 
grown and 


“Shop pendg 


pone Your 


is the expression seen everywhere at this time Of 
likewise “Buy Early, Don't Postpone Buying a 

ull.” 1} have for sale a fine young bull 
5, 1915. He is a fine individual, well 
evenly marked 

ire: The great Sir Veeman Hengerveld, who has 
seventy A. BR. O. daughters, and nine of them have 
records above 30 Ibs. and 40.6% of his daughters have 
records above 25 lbs. No other sire of 60 or more 
A. BR daughters can approach this showing. 
Pontiac. At age of 2 yrs. 
Mutter, 7 days, 16.95; milk, 


Dam: Bernice Veeman 
26 days has a record of 


7 days, 338.50; butter, 20 « s, 65.52; milk, 30 days, 
1403.50. Her sire is Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis, with 
50 A. R. O. daughters, ail with fine records. 


W. D. BOBENS, POLAND, N. ¥ 








P VANDERKAMP FARMS 


28 LB. BULL CALF 


6 months old, ¢ white; sire Judge Segis, son of 
King Segie; d am 28lb 5 yr old Pietje strain. 
She will freshen thie winter and is sure to 
enter 30lb class. Write for proposition. 


F. C. Soule & Sons, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Holstein 


From 20 Ib. dam whose sire will be heard from 
when his daughters freshen. Price too low to print. 
Write at once for pedigree and photo 
A. BR. O. cows, 20 to 30 Ibs. 
A few high grade heifer calves, $12 to $15 
Bargains in registered bulls ready for service. 
«, W. ELLIS, Maple Lawn Farm, CORTLAND, N. ¥ 


| Another Good Buy 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL | 
Born May 21, 1915 

Sire—Spring Farm King Pontiac. a w+ 

daughter of DeKol Burke, with riod 

of 18.6 Ibs. butter and over 400 ibe ‘nally in f daga. 

$100 buys him 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y.: : 
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Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





40 tb. 4 yr. old, $5150 
well grown and nicely 
ready for use. They will 


&. H. KNAPP & SON 








(His sine. Bay hy the Pontiacs; 
No 1914, 


old, 6 dams in pedigree ay. 
marked, dauis sure to 


dam 1091 Ibs. pune. 26193 Ibs. 
dam 13 - pe. yr. old, sh 
eo 2, Dec. 1 i914, 
29 Ibs., ™ $100. These 
increase 
Write now 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 


milk in 1 yr.) 
@ 62%% blood of 
aan 16.11 Ibs. 3 

are fine — 
records. No 


be sold quick. 
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East River 


Grade Holsteins 


50 FRESH COWS, large producers. 
AND SED THEM MILKED. 
40 cows Gue to calve soon, all in calf to full 
blooded bulls. 
40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 
15 registered bulls, one month to two years old, 
some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. 
25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 
20 registered cows with A. B. O. backing. 
Bell Phone 14-F5 
McGraw 43-F2 


> John B. Webster, Cortland, N, Y. 


COME 

















peetuanangnnpngtins 





C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berjin,N.Y. 
HINCHEY 


HINCHEY «p Offers Holstein Bull 


born Dec 1, 1914. Sire... Heng. Butter Boy DeKoi 
m, an 18 ib. daughter of King Pontiac Calypso 
ior, mostly white. Not large, but very straight 
ef. o. Rochester, $100. Write for pedigree 
S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥ 


I'VERSIDE STOCK FARM 


s H.-F. bull, born- March 17, 1915. Sire a 30 Ib. 
of the King of the Pontiacs. Dam a 15.73 Ib., 
r-old daughter of King Hengerveld Segis; a 
ne. Price, if taken soon, $50. Write for pedigree. 
’. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Superintendent Smith of the Geneva Experiment 
Station says the average production of butter f: 
per cow in New York state is about 100 pound» 





per year. The state college in'Ithaca has a cow 
a ded fro stock on one side and 
from a line of pure-bred Holstein sires on the 


other. This cow has produced 479 pounds of fat 
in @ year. This is interesting as proof that in 
telligent improvement of grade herds by use of 
Holstein bulls can multiply the butter yield by 
four and five. Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and 
Whites.’’ 
Send for Free Mlustrated Descriptive Booklet 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattieboro, Vt. 

















UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey bulls for sale from our cele- 
brated — of produces, as well as show animals. 
Ten of our first records average 11185.86 
Ibs. milk, 580.78 ibe ‘aie fat; per cent butter 
Four of these with first calf, two with 


Purchase your young bulls from our herd. as 
we can give you the best of breeding combined 
with quality. Write for prices. 


H. EF. MURDOCK, MGR IPSWICH, MASS 








| vo tan 


FOR SALE—Three Holstein service bulls, ready for 
t. and Oct. use, price $90, $100 and $125; also 
ngsters 6 and 8 mos. old, price $60 to $75. Sen 
photo and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 
wn Bros., St. Lawrence Co., Canton. N. 





Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H, CAMPBELL, BR. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


!l calf, Horn March, 1915 








Grandson os iac Korn- 
32 





ayke Jam 20-ib. three-year-ol - 
Very light. Price $100. H. HA. Blair Williamsport, Pa. 
Registered Holstein BE!T88 


Beow Bred $100 Bach 
F. H. WOOD CORTLAND, N. Y. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


MALEAND FEMALE 
- Gar a WaEKe es ™. ¥, 











SPOT FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


qn istered cows $125 to $250 each. 
5*r paaeee heifer calves $100 each. 

calves registered $36 to $50 each. 
balls ly. for 




















600 COWS 


Coming fresh ir next three morths. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if destred. 

W. H, WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





| 





$75—FOR SALE-—-$75 


4 very fine young bull, born April 22, 1915 Dam 
1 yrs., 79.47 Ibs. in 30 days Her sire’s 
} Oakland Vrenageleche, 22.66 \bs.. a daughter 


of Vrenagelsche 


2d, a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
Pontiac 


engerveld, he a son of King Segis Pontiac 
and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
en, , seven 30 Ib. daughters. Write roon and 
get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 
Munneville Madison Co., 


N.Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born January. 1915. Sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 

hanna Lad 8th, whose dam has a record of 30.82 Ibs. 

butter in 7 days and 707 Ibs. milk, and gave 104 Ibs. 

milk in one day. The dam of this bull is a grand- 

or of Hengerveld De Kol and has a "oo of 
.66 Ibs. butter a 


of 2A. RB. O. daugh 
individual and is 7; to 


, fine 
into any herd. Price $75, 
with all papers. 


1) 
° Gant West Winfield, N. Y. 


DOUBLE VALUE! 


Soon ready for service. A ten months old son of the 
great a reg anh a pc three-fourths 


brother to the 
APPLR “KORNDYKE 


This 
Sividuals in our 
fault and a show bull. 





be would be a big 
" gree, ption and picture. 

‘action absolutely guaranteed. 

Oliver Cabana, Jr., PineGrove Farms, Elma Center, N. ¥ 





Fifty Registered Jerseys 
FOR SALE 


Tuberculin tested. Fox's Echo O Dreamwold, head 








sire, ‘emales two mouths old up: one three-year-old 
bull, one ten months’ bull, 1 am overstocked; must 
sell, Write and get acqusinted. 

CHAS. BRADY COBLESKILL, N. Y, 
; Si . 
‘Registered Holsteins 


HEIFER CALVES. 1 to 4 months old, niodly 
marked, well bred, _3100 
BULL CALVES, 1 to 3 months old, some 
A 0. record cows and extra high 
$35 to $50 
TEN FRESH COWS 
Grade heifers and bull calves, $10 to 618. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. 


PO Hee 


rserninen tent 


sires, 


Y. 
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THE LAKESIDE HERD 








A grand lot of yearling bulls, ready for service, 
at very tow figures. Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer calves, yearling heifers, heifers bred to the 
best class of bulls. Some choice young cows. Write 


your wants 


904-y 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 


E. A 


POWELL, 
Genesee St., ° : 


Syracuse, N. ¥, 





of our world’s champion cow. Auchenbrain Brown 
“ate 4th, from dams with high advanced ged 

ords. Our herd averaged 12.000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA.‘ 


$30 BULL CALVES $30 


One to two months old. Korndyké breeding. Good 
individuals, well grown and light colored. 


$100 HEIFER CALVES $100 


A few one to three months old, well bred and very 


desirable 
W. H. MACE - - CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


HIGH GRADE 
40 HOLSTEIN COWS 








that are fresh and nearby springers 

10 nicely marked, well bred vearling heifers. §300 
buys them 

iy few high grade heifer and bul! calves, $10 and 
$12 each. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. ¥. 


HEIFERS SOLD 


Now making very low prices on service wails ong bull 





calves. Popular families, backed by 30 pester 

records. Must be sold at once. IVORY RB. FOSTER 

Owego, N. Y.: E. H. FOSTER, Bafton, N. ¥. Ad- 
to Barton, N. ¥ 


dress correspondence 





HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Bired by King Segis Beets 10th and King Segis DeKol 
Korndyke 17th. $50 to $100. 
c. W. HALLIDAY, NORTH CHATHAM, WN. ¥. 





y ld  Holsteii- hn bull 
For Sale tnecnigns). Dam st 4 sre, hes. T 
da. of 23.7 ; ae: al in “en: 


0._ record ¥. 
da., 250 Toe. Well grown; half white. Price $300. Send 
for catalog. Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa, 
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Daughter 
Of the Dons ” 


An account of the adventures of Dick Gordon in 


New Mexico, the same being hopelessly 
entangled with those of pretty 


W illiam ‘McLeod Raine 


Valencia Valdes 


t 





KNOW that. . There- 
fore I am quite safe, 
even though I have a 
confounded headache 
and a rising fever.” 
Gordon added with 
cheerful _ solicitude: 
“TI do hope I'm not 
going to get sick on 
your hands. it’s rather a habit of 
miné, you know. But, really, you 
can’t blame me this time.’ 

danger signal flared in, the eyes 
of the young Mexican. “Bétter not, 
Senor; You will here have no young 
and charming nurse to wait upon 
you.” 

“Meaning Mrs Corbett?’ asked the 
prisoner, smiling up impudently. 

“Whose heart your soft words can 
steal away from him to whom it be- 
longs,” continued Pabio furiously. 

-“Sho, I reckon Corbett 

‘Hil diablas!” 

‘A devil of jealousy was burning out 
of the- black eyes that blazed into 
thosé of the American. It was -no 
longer possible for Dick to miss the 
Menace and its meaning. The Mexi- 
can was speaking of Juanita. He be- 
Heved that his ‘prisoner had been 
making love to the girl and ‘his heart 
was biack with hate because. of it. 

Gordon looked at him steadily, then 
summed up with three derisive words, 
“You damn fool!” 

Something in the way he said them 
shook Pablo's conviction. Was it pos- 
sible~after all that his jealousy had 
been useless? Juanita had told him 
that all through his-delirium this man 
had raved of Miss Valdes. Perhaps— 
But, no, had he not with his own 
eyes seen the man’ bantering Juanita 
while the color came and went in 
her wild rese cheeks? Had he not 

*seen him lean on her shoulder as he 
hobbled out to the porch, just as a 
lover might on that of his sweetheart? 

With an oath Pablo turned sullenly 
away. He knew he was no match for 
this man at any point. Yet he was a 
leader among his own people because 
of the force in him. 

Gordon slept little during the night. 
He had been so badly beaten that out- 
raged nature took her revenge in a 
feverish restles8ness that precluded 
any real rest.. With the coming of 
day the temperature subsided. Pablo 
brought a basin of water and a 
sponge, with which he washed the 
ong face and head of the bound 





































































































Dick observed that his nurse had 
a few marks of, his own as souvenirs 
of the battle: The cheek bone had 
been laid open by a blow that must 
have~ been made with his knuckles. 
One eye was half shut, and beneath 
it was a deep purple swelling. 

.“Had quite a little jamboree, didn’t 
we?” remarked Gordon, with a grin. 
“Tl bet you lads mussed my hair up 


some 
Pablo said nothing, but after he had 
made his unwilling guest as present- 
able and coinfortable as possible he 
ay proceeded’ to business. 
=~ “You want to know why we have 
adé you prisoner, Senor Gordon?” 
@ suggested, “It has perhaps occured 
to you that it would have been much 
easier to shoot you and be done?” 
* “Yes, that”has struck me, Menen- 


* -dez.’ I reck your nerve didn’t quite 
~ run to murder maybe.” 
“Not-so. I spare you because you 


-- save™my brother’s life after he shoot 
But I. exact conditions. So?’’ 
The eyes of the miner had grown 
*pard and stesly. The lids had closed 
on them so that only slits were open. 
_ “Let’s hear them.” 
‘ “First, that you give what is called 
word of honor ‘not to push any 
eharges against those taking you pris- 
oner.” 

»“Pass that for the present,” ordered 
Dick curtly. “Number two, please.” 
_ “That you sign a paper drawn up 
by a lawyer giving all your rights in 
the Rio Chama _ valley to Senorita 
Valdes and promise never to go near 
“the valley again.”’ 


answered the 
prisoner promptly, his jaws snapping 
tight. 


“But yes—most assuredly yes. I 


_risk much to’save your life. But you 
/ Must €0- to meet me,.Senor. Is a 


man’s life not worth all to him? So? 
Sign, and you live.” 

The eyes of the men had fastened— 
the fierce, black,..eager ones of the 
Mexican and the steely gray ones of 
the Anglo-Saxon. There was the rigor 
of battle in that gaze, the grinding 
of rapier on rapier. Gordon was % 
prisoner in the-hands of his enemy, 
He lay exhausted from a _ terrible 
beating. That issues of life and death 
hung in the balance a child might 
have guessed. But victory lay with 
the white man, The lids'of Menendez 
fell over sullen, angry eyes. 

“You are a fool Senor. We go to 
prison for no man whe is our enemy. 


Pouf! When the hour comes I 
snuff out your life like that.” And 
Pablo snapped his fingers airily. 
‘“‘Maybe—and maybe not. I figure 
on living ta be an old man. Tell you 
what I'll do, Menendez, Turn me 
lose and I'll forget about our little 


rumpus last night. I'd ought to send 

you. to the pen, but I'll consent to 

forego that pleasure.’’ 
Sulkily Pablo turned away. What 


could one do with a madman who in- 
throwing his 


sisted on life away? 


cord of.-life.. -But. gradually the dis- 
torted face resumed its natural hue 
as the coughing, . strangling man 
began to breathe again. 

“Your — friend — is — impetuous,” 
Dick suggested to Pablo as soon as 
he could get. the words out one at a 
time. : 

“He will shake the life out of you 
as a terrier daes that of a rat,’”’ Pablo 
promised vindictively. 

“There’s.no fun—in being strangled, 
as you'll both—find out later,” the 
prisoner retorted whimsically — but 
with undaunted spirit. 

Sebastian had left the room. At the 
expiration of half an hour he_ re- 
turned: with a tray, upon which were 
two plates with food and two cups of 
steaming coffee. The Mexicans ate 


their “ham and their frijoles and 
drank their coffee. The prisoner they 
ignored. 


‘Don’t I draw even a Libby Prison 
allowance?” the American wanted to 
know. 

“You eat and vou drink after you 
have signed the paper,” Pablo told 
him. 

“T always did thiftk too 


we ate 











IN the bleak midwinter 
Frosty winds made moan, 
Earth stood hard as iron, 
Water like a stone; 
Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 
Snow on snow, 
In the bleak midwinter 
Long ago. 


O UR God, heaven cannot hold 
Him, 
Nor earth sustain; 
Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When He comes to reign; 
In the bleak midwinter 
A stable-place sufficed 
The Lord God Almighty 
Jesus Christ. 








Q@ Christmas Carol 


A NGELS and archangels 
May have gathered there. 
Cherubin and seraphim 
Thronged the air. 
But only His mother, 
In her maiden bliss, 
W orshiped the Beloved 
With a kiss. 


W 44T can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If 1 were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part— 
Yet what I can 1 give Him; 
Give my heart. 
[Christina Rossetti. 








The young Mexican was not a savage, 
though the barbaric strain in his 
wild lawless blood was still strong. 
He did not relish the business of kill- 
ing in cold bleod even the man he 
hated, 

“If you kill me you'll hang,” went 
on Gordon composedly. “You'll never 
get away with it.. Your own. friends 
will swear your neck into a noose: 
Your partner Sebastian—you’ll excuse 
me if I appear familiar; but I don’t 
know the gentleman’s other name— 
will turn state’s evidence to try to 
save his own neck, Bui Tf reckon 
he’ll have to climb the ladder, too.” 

Sebastian pushed aside his com- 
panion angrily and took the American 
by the throat. 

“Por Dios, I show you. If I hang 
I hang—but you ”" His muscular 
fingers tightened till the face of his 
enemy grew black. But the eyes—the 
steady, cool, contemptuous eyes—still 
looked into his defiantly. 

Pablo dragged his accomplice from 
the bedside. The time might come 
for this, but it was not yet. It had 
been a close thing for Gordon. If 
those lean, strong fingers had been 
given’ a’ few seconds more at his 
throat they would have snapped the 
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‘and also slept. 


Much obliged 
work out my 


much and too often. 
for a chance to 
theories.” 

Gordon turned his back upon them, 
his face’ to the wall. Presently, in 
spite.of the cramped position neces- 
sitated by his bound arms, he yielded 
to weariness and fell asleep. Sebas- 
tian lay down in a corner of the room 
He and Pablo would 
have to relieve each othor as watch- 
men so long as they held their 
prisoner. For that reason they must 
get a little rest during the day. 

Menendez found himself the victim 
of conflicting emotions. It had been 
easy while they were plotting the 
abduction to persuad himself that 
the’: man would grant anything to 
save his life. Now he doubted this. 
Looking down at the battered face of 
the miner, so lean and strong and 
virile; he could not withhold a ‘secret 
reluctant admiration. How was it 
possible for him to sleep»so easily 
and lightly while he lay within the 
sh-dow of violent death? . There was 
even a little smile about the corners 
of his mouth, as if he were enjoying 
pleasant dreams. I.ever had Pablo 
known another man like this. one. 
Had he not broken tl» spirit of that 
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outlaw. devil Teddy in ten minutes? 
Who else could shoot thé heads of 
chickens at a distance as he had 
done? Was there another in New 
Mexico that could, though taken a? 
advantage, put up so fierce a fight 
against big odds? The young Mex. 
ican hated him because of quanta 
and his opposition to Miss Valdes, 
But the untamed and gallant spirit of 
the young man went out in spite of 
himself in homage, to the splendid 
courage and efficiency of his victim, 

Not till the middle of the after. 
noon did Gordon awaken. He was 
surprised to find that his hands 
were free. Of Menendez he asked an 
explanation. 

Pablo gave him none. How could 
he say that he was shamed to keep 
him tied while two armed men were 
in the room to watch him? 

“Move from that bed and I’ll blow 
your-brains out,” the Mexican growled 


The House of Valencia 
Presently Pablo brought him a tin 


dipper filled with water. 

“Drink, Senor,” he ordered un- 
graciously. 

Dick drank. the last drop and 
smiled at his guard gratefully. “You're 
white in spots; Mr Miscreant, though 
you hate to think it of yourself,” he 
said lightly. 

Odd as it may seem, Gordon found 


a curious pleasure in exploring the 
mind of the young man. He detected 
the struggle going on in it, and he 
made remarks so uncannily wise that 
the ‘Mexican was startled at his 
divination. The miner held no grudge. 
These men were his enemies because 
they thought him a selfish villain who 
ought to be frustrated in his designs. 
Long ago, in that school of experience 
which had made him the hard, 
competent man he was, Dick had 
Jearned the truth of the saying that 
to know all is‘to forgive all. He 
himself had done bold and lawless 
things often enough, but it was sel- 
dom that he did a meanone. Warily 
alert though he was for a chance to 


escape, his feelings were quite im- 
personal toward these Mexicans. 
Confronted with the need, he would 


kill if he must to save himself; but 
it would not be because he was vin- 
dictive. 

Dick’s mind was alert to every 
chance of escape. He studied his 
Situation as well as he could without 
moving from the bed. From the 
glimpse of the house he had had as 
the two men carried him in he knew 
that it was a large, modern one set 
in grounds of considerable size. He 
had been brought down a flight of 
steps and was now in the basement. 
Was’ the house an unoccupied one? 

A suspicion had- startled him just 
after the men finished eating, but he 
had dismissed it as a fantasy of his 
excited imagination. Sebastian, carry- 
ing out the dishes, had dropped a 
spoon and left it lying beside the bed. 
Dick contrived, after he had wakened, 
to roll close to the edge and look 
down. The spoon was still ,there. 
Two letters were engraved upon the 
handle. They were A. V. If these 
stood for Alvaro Valdes, then this 
must be the town house of Valencia, 
and she was probably a party to his 
abduction. 

He could not without distress of 
heart accept such a conclusion. She 
was his enemy, but she had seemed 
to him so frank and generous a one 
that complicity in a plot of this 
nature had no part in the picture of 
her his mind had drawn. He wrestled 
with the thought of this until he could 
stand it no longer. 

“Did Miss Valdes come to town 
herself, or is she letting you run this 
abduction, Menendez?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

Pablo repeated 
Valdes—the senorita?’ 

The keen, hard eyes of Gordon did 
not lift for an instant from those of 
a. other man. “That’s what I 
said 

It occurred to-the Mexican that 
this was a chance to do a stroke of 
business for his mistress. He would 
show the confident Americano what 
place he held in her regard. 


{To Be Continued.] 


stupidly, “Miss 
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Christmas at Walnut Bend 


A true story of how the day of days was celebrated by a little westerntown---There may have been other Christmases 


when the men of the town received more presents but none which left 
them happier in their hearts---By Mary L. Kimberly 


DY tn snow lay deep on 
the Oklahoma prairie 
with a crust that made 
it difficult for man or 
horse to walk, but sev- 
eral men and boys had 
congregated at the 
country store, which 
was alsq the postoflice, 
to wait for the weekly mail. “This 
has been a week of the worst 
weather I have. seen since I came to 
this country,” remarked Jake Morris, 
as he joined the circle of men and 
boys. Who were. gathered around the 
stove. “I'm thinking it may have 
caucht. some of those ‘newsettlers’ 
unprepared for it, excepting, as some 
of them -have, that there would be no 
cold weather here.” 

“You’re-. right,” approved Andy 
Pike. “I guess those nor’easteners 
are bringing their cold weather to 
this country with them.” 

While they were discussing the 
weather Clint Olden interrupted 
them by saying: ‘Say, look out there, 
will you?” and all eyes were quickly 
turned toward the window in the 
front of the store, through which they 
could see an animated bundle of 
elothing apparently tumbling off a 
long-legged, raw-boned looking horse. 

“Which is it, boy or girl?” ques- 
tioned one of the men, as they 
watched the bundle trying to get on 
its feet after the drop to the ground. 

“Well, I reckon it’s a boy,” slowly 

answered Andy Pike, “by the way it’s 
trying to tie the horse, but it’s too 
cold, or too bundled up tc do a spry 
ob.” 
‘ Before anything more could be said 
the child made its way into the store 
and walked to the counter as well as 
it could in such heavy wrappings, and 
handed a note to the merchant; then 
it turned and held its arms toward 
the stove. The hands were covered 
by about a foot of coat sleeve that 
hung over them, a scarf was tied 
around the neck, and its feet were 
well wrapped in pieces of burlap. 

“Pretty cold, isn’t it, son?” ques- 
tioned Jake Morris. 

“Yes, sir, but I ain’t cold, only my 
hands a little.”’ 

“How far Have you come?” con- 
tinued Jake, as he scanned the mite 
of humanity enveloped in a man’s 
overcoat. ° 

“Six miles. I live on the Walnut, 
close to the big bend.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Eleven.” 

“You’re mighty small for your age,” 
remarked Jake; “have you any broth- 
ers or sisters?” 

“Yes, sir, five. Two brothers and 
three sisters, and I’m the oldest. 
John is nine, Alva is seven, the twins 
are five, and the baby, she is only 
four months old.” 

“Why didn’t your father come to 
the store instead of sending you?” 

“My Pa is dead, and Ma couldn't 
leave the baby to come, so I had to 
come because I am the oldest." 

“How long has your father been 
dead?” was Jake’s next question. 

“He died. the 17th of October, before 
he was done making hay. Ma says he 
just worked hisself to death.” 

“Have you got plenty of wood to 
keep warm this cold weather?” 

“No, sir, Ma has be... cutting corn- 
Stalks to burn because the snow is so 
deep Bill can’t pull wood from the 
creek, for Bob, our other horse, died 
two weeks ago, but Ma says probably 
the snow won’t last long, and there 
is quite a lot of fodder left yet out by 
the stable.” 

The. packages were now ready for 
the child, and all the men went out 
to see the little fellow started on his 
homeward journey, each man trying 
to do something to fix him com- 
fortable for his cold ride. Jake 
tucked ther skirts of the long over- 
Coat well around the little boy’s legs 
as he warned him to be careful not 
to fall off, for he was sure he- could 
= get on with his bundles without 
elp. 

When the men returned to the 
Store the merchant read aloud the 
Rote which the boy had brought. 

"Big Bend.of Walnut Creek, Dec 23, 19— 
Ah nnd Glenn. I am entirely out of pro- 

ons. Will you kindly send me some 
a Some meal and some tea? I 
oe three large stacks of hay to sell 

n the snow goes off, and I will pay 








you every cent as soon as I can sell 
some hay. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“Helen M. Johnson.” 


“Now that’s what I call tough,” re- 
marked Andy Pike, “a woman and 
six children without food, and scant 
fuel in this kind of weather.” 

Here George Ogden, one of the 
boys who had listened to all that had 
been said by the men, spoke up, say- 
ing: “Say, boys, let us scour the 
country around this afternoon and 
tomorrow, and gather up what we can 
to help this family out. Christmas 
couldn't be spent more profitably to 
any of us than in taking the plunder 
over to the widow; what do you say?” 

It was agreed that every boy there 
should. canvass a district and gather 
all they could in the way of provi- 
sions, then all should meet at .the 
store on Christmas morning and take 
the things out to the Johnson home. 

When the mail had been distributed 
and the last customer taken his par- 
cels and left the store Mr Glynn had 
time to recall the incident of the 
morning which set in motion a train 
of thought which ran like this: What 
did God put us on this earth for any- 
way but to serve Him by helping our 
fellow-beings who are in trouble? I 
put sugar, beans and a bundle of 
prunes in the sack more than she 
asked for, and now I wish I had added 
some-overshoes and a pair of mittens 
for the little chap, but that is just 
the way with most of us, our best 
thoughts come when it’s too late; 
however, I'll add a number of things 
when the wagon starts out on Christ- 
mas morning. 

Customers were few that day, and 
Mr Giynn had plenty of time to 
think. He decided to talk the mat- 
ter over with his wife, for she would 
know better than he what things 
might be needed in such a family. As 
a result of this conference a.snug box 
of groceries and a large bundle of 
dry goods; flannel calico, material for 
little boys’. clothes, some shoes and 
overshoes for the mother. Then Mr 
Glynn wrote a note and put in the 
bundle, stating that shoes and over- 
shoes could be changed if sizes were 
not right. 

Christmas morning dawned bright 
and clear, but the wind was stinging 
cold. About ten o’clock the boys were 
congregated at the store with their 
various offerings for this needy fam- 
ily. Several men of the community 











had also come to see how the boys 
had succeeded and to bid them. god 
speed. All the things were loaded in 
one wagon except the wood. Jake 
Morris and Andy Pike had donated a 
load of wood cut ready for the stove, 
and the box was piled high, all it 
seemed that the four horses could 
haul through the snow. 

Two boys led the way on horseback 
to break the roads for the teams 
with the wagons. Wesley Pike, driv- 
ing his father’s large team with the 
provisions, went ahead of the four- 
horse team with the load of wood, 
and a rousipg cheer was given the 
boys as they drove away by the men 
who had come to see them off. 

The journey was a severe one. The 
horses were down several times in the 
drifts, but the boys shoveled snow 
diligently, and the horses being en- 
couraged by the boys’ efforts floun- 
dered through the frozen snow until 
about four o’clock, when they reached 
the little cabin nearly covered by a 
snowdrift on the north. 


Playing Santa Claus 


A thin line of smoke came from a 
stovepipe, and several pairs of won- 
dering eyes gazed at the loads from 
the. open door as the boys drove up 
before the home. The woman looked 
with astonishment at the boys and 
the steaming horses before her 
door. 

“Good evening, lady,” said Wesley 
Pike, “is this where the widow John- 
son lives?” 

“Yes, sir, [am the widow of Joseph 
Johnson who died in October, if that 
is the widow Johnson you refer to.” 

“{ reckon this is the right place,” 
siid Wesley, “for I see the little boy 
here beside you that we saw at the 
store day before yesterday. This is 
your ma, ain't it sonny?” questioned 
Wesley. 

“Yes, sir,” answered 
eyes wide with wonder. 

“Well boys, this is the place to un- 
load,” said Wesley, turning to his 
companions. 

Blankets were quickly thrown over 
the steaming horses, then they were 
unhitehed and taken to the stable, 
while Wesley explained to the woman 
that her neighbors had sent her a 
Christmas remembrance. The wom- 
an’s eyes filled with tears of gratitude, 
but her throat seemed too full to 
admit of her speaking just then. 

Wesley took a large armful of wood 


the boy, his 








Trying Out the Christmas Sled 
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from the wagon and followed. the 
woman into the house. The children 
drew back against the wall as the 
Stranger entered, but when Wesley 
had a good hot fire in the cook stove 
several pairs of little hands were soon 
stretched toward the cheery warmth. 
While the wagon was being unloaded 
Mrs Johnson prepared some warm 
supper for the boys out of the bounti- 
ful supply of food they had brought. 

“How can I ever be thankful enough 
to God for all His mercies, and for 
putting*such a kind thought into the 
minds and hearts of you boys,” said 
Mrs Johnson, as soma new surprise 
met her eyes as the parcels were 
brought into the house. “Oh, I thank 
you greatly, and God will surely re- 
ward you for such kindness as this.” 

“We boys don’t want any thanks, 
Mrs Johnson. We were glad to come, 
and our parents were glad to help us 
in every way. 

There were flour and meal enough to 
last all winter. Lard and butter, tea. 
coffee, rice, beans and dried fruit, and 
even the doctor had sent some cough 
syrup and a package of quinine. 
Among other things brought in was 
a large pail of doughnuts, to which 
the children were liberally treated; 
and Uncle Abe Rogers had added 
some toys, and a large sack of candy, 
saying: ‘‘The provisions are all right, 
boys, but the babies will enjoy these 
things for sure.” 

When the wagons were unloaded, 
the wood snugly piled near the house, 
the boys sat down to the supper pre- 
pared for them. All sat with bowed 
heads a few moments before partak- 
ing of the food, but no audible word 
was spoken. 

When the meal was ended and the 
teams hitched to the empty wagons 
ready for the return journey Mrs 
Johnson said: “Words cannot ex- 
press my gratitude, but as you have 
blessed others so will you be abun- 
dantly rewarded.” 

It was late that Christmas night 
when the boys and teams stopped in 
front of the store, but Mr Glynn and 
several of the boys’ fathers were 
waiting for them. The horses were 
well blanketed, then the boys warmed 
their chilled bodies beside the red-hot 
stove as they related their expe- 
riences of the day, and added: “We 
shall always remember this Christmas 
as the happiest one, for we were do- 
ing some good to someone who was 
needy.” 





Correggio’s Exquisite Madonna 

Of the many beautiful pictures 
which have been painted of the ma- 
donna and child, not one transcends 
in beauty that of the Madonna in 
Adoration, by Correggio, which is re- 
produced on the cover of this, our 
Christmas issue. 

The coloring in his pictures is so 
rich and beautiful, with such won- 
derful high lights, that they have 
been the envy and despair of all suc- 
ceeding generations of painters 
The gorgeous color is not shown in 
the reproduction, but the beauty and 
the graceful pose of the mother and 
child can be realized. The figures in 
this, as in all by Correggio, are of the 
refined, spiritual type. Hands pos- 
sessing more exquisite beauty than in 


this madonna have seldom, if ever, 
been painted. 
In this wonderful picture is por- 


trayed the love and adoration Christ's 
mother must have felt as she knelt 
beside the sleeping Babe, who was 
both her Son, flesh of her flesh, and 
the Saviour whose coming the Jewish 
people had looked forward to so long 

Correggio is a small town in Italy 
in which the artist was born in the 
later part of the 15th century, and 
where he lived. His real name was 
Antonio Allegri, but he has alway: 
been known by the name of the town 
The son of a baker, untaught and 
probably never a hundred miles away 
from his birthplace, nevertheless his 
pictures are so gorgeous in form and 
color that men have not yet ceased 
to marvel at them. Many of his 
works were made for mural decora- 
tions in a convent in Parma. As 
they were painted on canvas they are 
transferable, and are scattered 
throughout the galleries of the old 
world. The original painting of Ma- 
donna in Adoration is in the - Uffizi 
gallery in Florence 
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In Bethlehem in Jewry . 
This ble vanes was born, 

a -» And laid within a manger 

Nipetky Pe this blessed morn. 


our preety Father, 
we 


Sieseed angel cam 
Gein certath: ghephierds, 
Brought tidings of the samb, 
The shepherds at those tidings 
much in mind, 


Rejoiced 
And left their flocks a-feedin 
In tempest, storm and wind. 


poe ~ Sng to Bethlehem they came, 

eg pare re as this infant lay, 

< ey Ther found him in a manger, 

Be ae Where oxen feed on hay. 

Now. to the Lord sing aie 

‘ All you within this place. 
_ And with true love and brotherhood 
“Each other now embrace. 


Mother’s Holiday Pie 
MAY EMERY HALL 
OTHER is.so hard to 
buy Christmas pres- 
ents for!” murmured 
Kate disconsolately. 

“I know,” assented 
Flo, “she likes pretty 
things, she says, but 
in her bottom drawer 
ere the Christmas ac- 
- eumulations of years that have never 
“been used and scarcely touched.” 

“That iace boudoir cap, for 


stance—” 

“And the butterfly brooch—” 

“Come, come, what's this mournful 
- enumeration I hear?’ 

~- It was Dot, the oldest: girl of the 

 aendn, home from college for the 
sth lidays, who stood in the doorway. 
th a comprehending smile, she lis- 

oe - tened to her sister’s tale of woé. 
“Why, here's the trouble in a nut- 
shell, girls,” she said when the re- 
eital was finished. “You must re- 

* member that mother is a very, very 

/>> practical person and, such being the 

_@ase, a practical Christmas is most 
~~ to her liking. Don’t try to gauge 
Mig” Sees desires by what you would like.” 
Xs: “But,”’ objected Flo, “the poor 

$ ‘darling has kitchen utensils, table 
linen, towels, nee. and dishes three 
' “hundred and sixty-five days of the 
= year. Why not at Christmas time, 
8 just. for a change—” 
~~ “But, you hive tried it, haven't 

“you,” was Dot's interruption, “and 
>.» “from what I overhead, it doesn’t seem 
RR cas to have worked at all Suppose, then, 

this year, we go back to the useful 

“ \ domestic gifts that Mother loves so 
.<~much. Only we must introduce a 

‘note of novelty so that they will not 

‘smack ‘oo much of. domesticity.” 

-_ “How?” came simultaneously from 
ji the two still doubtful sisters. 

7 “Trust. me,” returned Dot mys- 
. teridusly. ‘I haven't studied domes- 
+ ‘tie science this year for nothing, and 
ey am just Ienging to put some of my 
‘-jdeas into concrete form.’ 

It was not long before she had her 
scheme under way. Prolonged con- 
ferences, delighted giggles,:and a gen- 
eral air of secrecy became the order 
of of the day. It was plain that the 
entire family, father and boys in- 
uded, were entering heartily into 
@ prepartions for Mother's Christ- 


~mas. 
On 


whe 











in- 


; ' Christmas morning, Mrs 
Cameron, flanked on either side by 
ees +» her young people, was conducted 
_ » “with no little ceremony into the din- 





 *ibg room. - There on the table, com- 
pletely hiding ‘its rounded, polished 
op, was what appeared to be an 
ous pie. inspection 
wed that it was manufactured of 
r mache, but so faithfully had 
“bro dent and hollow been 
otro that it looked quite 
hsome and edible. Peeping from 
under ‘ances apart, hun wha at re am 
ap: ung e t scarlet, holly- 
Pagoratea ch bbons, Each member of 
ae ot took possession of one. 
3 ex geen looked on, her face a 
: Aged gata curiosity; and 
one. 
her husband, “I 








the original Pie Belt set- 
ogc kindly lift off the 
1 “agement to investigate 






at 


the filling. Take care. that. the four 
and twenty blackbirds don’t fly away!” 

Still amazed, Mrs Cameron did as 
she was told. A miscellaneous as- 
sortment of appliances, all having 
some connection with pies or  pie- 
making, greeted her wondering eyes. 
At the end of her husband’s ribbon 
was a glass rolling-pin. 

“The suggestion of Dot the. scien- 
tific,” he explained. “She tells 
that your wooden one is insanitary 
and most archaic. Into the furnace 
it must go.”’ 

Rob came next. His ribbon led to 
what at first sight appeared to be 
merely an ordinary, cylindrical flour- 
sifter. 

“But I already have a good flour- 
sifter, son,”’ Mrs Cameron started to 
protest. 

“Ah, but wait till the demonstrator 


is- through,” Rob laughingly _re- 
plied. “Your old sifter, like the dis- 
eardéd rolling-pin, is woefully out of 
date. Behold this improved utensil 
that can be operated with but one 


hand, while leaving the other free for 
mixing.- Note this galvanized rod 
that runs from the handle Jown the 
inside of the sifter and forms a loop 
at the bottom. Now eévery time I 
shake the sifter ba k and forth, a 
corresponding movement is communi- 
cated to the loop, and the sifting, of 
the flour follows.” 

“Why, how simple and yet how 
practical!'’ was his mother’s observa- 
tion. “I feel sure some woman must 
have invented it.’”’ 

Dot took up the pie story at this 
point. Her contribution was a 
pastry-fork. In general appearance 
it was not unlike a common fork ex- 
cept that cutting blades took the 
place of tines. 

“We use one in our domestic 
science class,’”’ was her comment, 
adding slangily, “and it is all to the 


me « 


and candies, as well as the substantial viands---Plans for the Christmas dinner 


go through to the bottom of the 
oven 

“Not at ail,” maintained Flo 
stoutly, “if you're a careful cook 


(which Mother is} and don’t give the 
filing a ehance to escape. Take my 
word for it,. young man, once Mother 
has, tested. these tins, you will never 
want her to bake pie in any other.” 

Ed, the younger boy of the faniily, 
next presented his Mother with a 
dainty volume bound in blue and 
white. It was a new cookbook, de- 
voted largely to pie recipes. 

Little five-year-old Maud had im- 
patiently been awaiting her chance to 
have a hand in the wonderful Christ- 
mas pie. Her gift was a modest one, 
but had been purchased with her own 
money. . 

“IT picked it out myself, Mother,” 
she declared eagerly, displaying a 
pastry brush, “so I know. it’s good 
and. strong. The bristles won’t fall out. 
Promise me you'll use it when you 
make pies next time." 

Mrs Cameron promised. 

“This.seems to be a good place to 
pass on a hint I picked up the other 
day,” said Dot at this point. “For 
pies with ‘runny’ fillings, it is well to 
beat an egg, dip a pastry brush into 
the mixture, and smear the under 
crust lightly. Then put the crust in 
the oven and let the egg just glaze 
over. It. forms an excellent protective 
covering.” 

The contents of the Christmas pie 
were by this time almost completely 
depleted. Only one gift remained—a 
sizable porcelain slab at the bottom 


of the pie. It was Grandfather’s con- 
tribution to the mysteries of pie- 
making. 

“Oh, what a _ splendid molding- 
board, Father!” was Mrs Cameron’s 
delighted exclamation. “The sort I 


have wanted ever so long, but never 
felt I could afford.” Then turning to 

















Boned and Baked Ham Is an Excellent Substitute for Turkey 


good. With its aid, it isn’t neces- 
sary to touch the crust till it is ready 
for the oven.” 

She handed the nickel-plated device 
to her mother for inspection. 

“These four blades do the work 
with. remarkable rapidity,” she con- 
tinued, “At the same time, they in- 
troduce air-bubbles into the mixture, 
which tend to make it flaky.’ 

Kate’s share in the Christmas pie 
took the form of a useful spatula. 

“For cleaning the molding-board, 
rolling-pin, and mixing bowl,’ she an- 
nounced, “It's ever so much better 
than a knife, with its rounded end 
and two. scraping edgcs. Mrs Harding 
has one and she tuld me she found a 
new use’ for .it every day—could 
hardly keep house’ without it.” 

It was Flo’s turn next. Her ribbon 
led to a set of three pie tins—not the 
kind she had seen her mother use 
ever since she could remember, but 
tins that were madé of wire netting. 
There were two heavier cross-pieces 
of wire across the tottom and a 
protective rim around the outer edge. 

“Why; they’re ‘not even solid, Flo!” 
was her mother’s first surprised ex- 
clamation. 

“Why need they be, Mother dear?” 
returned Flo. 

“But how can you grease them?” 

“You don’t have to. The crust 
doesn’t stick at all and is less apt to 


be soggy than whén baked in the 
other kind of tin.” 
“Just the same, Mother,” put in 


Rob mischievously, “I wouldn’t risk 
pies in them. The filling is bound to 


a ya 


Dot with a twinkle in her eye, “will 
the old wooden board have to go the 
way of the rolling pin?” 

“Sure thing!” was that young lady's 
prompt. declaration. “No more in- 
sanitary crevices. and splinters from 
this time forth.” 

Everybody pronounced Mother’s 
Christmas pie a-huge success. As the 
months went by, Flo and Kate had 
the satisfaction of seeing every gift in 
almost daily use instead of being 
tucked:away out of .sight~ They be- 
came- convinced that for Mother, at 
least, a practical Christmas was the 
best. 





Small Cakes for Christmas 


ELIZABETH JEAN 


SAND TarRTs—One pound sugar, one 
pound butter, one whole. egg and 
yolks of two, one cup sweet créam, 
ohe teaspoon soda, one cup sour milk, 
flour. enough to roll out. Beat the 
whites of two eggs stiff and set aside. 
Roll dough thin and spread this with 
beaten white of egg. With ~ table 
knife cut dough down and across to 
form square or oblong cakes, using 
all the pieces of whatever shape to 
bake at once. Sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon and bake. 

MARSHMALLOW CAKES—When mak- 
ing cookies roll out some of the dough 
thin and cut with a diamond-shaped 
cutter in size about four inches be- 
tween its long opposite points. Place 
a marshmallow in the center and fold 
the two opposite long points over it 


and press them together. 


In _ bakj 
the marshmatiows will ong, 


swell 


round the. joined dough, which vil 
be left like the handle of a tiny flat 
basket when the cooking 


Mars} 
mallows contract. = 

SHELL BakK Kisses—Whites of four 
eggs, one pound pulverized sugar, one 
pint ef nuts. Drop a small portion 
from a teaspoon on buttered Papers; 
bake in moderate oven. 

Sueak CaKEs—Four eggs beaten 
light, add two cups sugar, one cup 
butter, two teaspoonfuls cream tar. 
tar, one of soda, flour to make. a soft 
dough. Flavor. 

ScoToH CaKES—Two pounds brown 
sugar, one pound butter, four eggs, 
two pounds flour, one-quarter pound 
cinnamon. Make this up overnicht 
{freezing is better); roll out; cut in 
forms and bake. 


Macakoons—One pint of peanut 
kernels ‘rolled fine, one-half pound 
sugar, three eggs, butter size of a 


walnut, eight tablespoons flour. Can 
drop on greased tins or roll out and 
cut in round shape and bake. 

CocoaNUuT FLAKES—One-half cup of 
butter beaten light with one cup of 
sugar. Two well-beaten eggs and 
one-fourth cup of milk. - Stir in one 
cup of grated cocoanut; one teaspoon 
of lemon juice and one teaspoon of 
baking powder sifted in flour. Flour 
enough to roll; roll quite thin. Bake 
quickly. 





Favorite Christmas Recipes 


BAKED HAM STUFFED—Boil ham 
overnight until so tender that bone 
may be forced out. Set to cool in 
liquid. Draw out bone, then take 
skin off and stick thickly with whole 
cloves. Gash deeply through fat and 
down into meat and fill gashes and 
hole from which bone was drawn 
with stuffing made of two eggs, corn- 
bread crumbs, brown sugar and black 
pepper. Bake for an hour and a half 
in slow oven. 

CHICKEN Loar—Cook. chicken until 
tender, remove meat from _ bones. 
Mix meat with about one quart of 
dry bread crumbs. Set the chicken 
broth to cool and then pour over the 
bréad and meat. Chop up about two 
small-sized onions and add sage, salt 
and pepper to taste. Put into a pan 


“and bake until browned. 


TURKEY WITH OYSTER DRESSING— 
Dress, clean and stuff the turkey with 
following dressing: Three cups of 
stale bread crumbs, one cup of wal- 
nuts, chopped -fine, one-half.cup of 
chopped celery, one cup of chopped 3 
apples, two eggs, one cup of pork 
Sausage, one-fourth teaspoon of sage, | 
Salt and pepper. When stuffed, rub 
turkey with salt and. one-third cup 
of butter and one-fourth cup of flour 
mixed together until. creamy. Place 
on rack in dripping pan, in hot oven. 
Baste every fifteen minutes with hot 
water and butter. Garnish fowl with 
celery tips and serve with . oyster 


vy. 

OYSTER Gravy—Remove turkey from 
pan and add one-fourth cup of ‘flour. 
Stir out all lumps and add one pint 
of oysters. Cook. until oysters are 
plump and add salt and pepper. Thin 
mixture with ¢ream, or milk if too 
thick. 

SUET PuppiInc—One: cup of suet 
chopped fine, one cup of sweet milk, 
‘two cups of seeded raisins; one. cup of 
moldsses, two cups of flour, one cup 


of currants, one-quarter cup «ach 
citron, lemon and’ orange peel, one 
teaspoon each soda, cinnamon, cloves 
and nutmeg. Steam two hours. 
PUDDING SAUCE—Two tablespoons of 
-fiour, butter the size of an egg and 
sugar one-half cup. Rub together 


well,.then add sufficient boiling water 
to make it the right consistency. 
Flavor with lemon. Bither brown oF 
white sugar is good in the sauce 

Nut ROAST WiTH TURKEY—On¢e ‘UD 
of ground’ nuts, one cup of cooked 
rice, one cup of bread crumbs, one 
egg, one onion, sage, salt and pepper. 
Put in baking dish. and bake until 
brown, or form into small cakes and 
fry. 

CRANBERRY MERINGUE Beat <‘eP- 
arately the whites and yolks of three 
eges, then heat them together with 
one-half cup of sifted granulated © 
sugar and the juice of one smal 
lemon, sift one-half teaspoon of bak- = 
ing powder in one-half cup of flour, 
bake fin a long pan. ~ Make a sauce 
of one cup of cranberries, one cup of 
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sugar and one-half cup water. Put 
the cake when baked on a platter, 
spread. the cooked satice over it. [If 
jelly is prepared strain the sauce and 
spread the jelly thus obtained over 
eat one egg with one- 
half cup powdered sugar until it is 
creamed, spread on top of berries and 

serve cold . 

DELMONICO CREAM PoTATOES—Scald 
one-half pint of light cream, add one- 
half tablespoon of flour diluted with 
cold water, to pour, and cook five 
minutes. Then add two cups of po- 
tatoes, cut as for French fried pota- 
toes, and parboil in boiling salted 
water six minutes, -or until nearly 
soft. Cook the potatoes in the sauce 
fifteen minutes, then add one-third 
cup of cream cheese grated, season 
with salt and paprika. 

, BEET AND CELERY SALAD—Chop fine 
one pint of boiled beets and spread on 
crisp lettuce leaves; over this put-cel- 
ery squares. or cubes and then halves 
of walnuts and boiled eggs; cover all 
with mayonnaise dressing. It is 
especially pretty for Christmas with 
its red beets and green lettuce leaves. 

CHRISTMAS NUT BreaD—One cup of 
oatmeal, or rolled oats, two cups of 
boiling water, heaping tablespoon of 
shortening, one cup sugar, teaspoon 
of salt. When cool add one cup of 
soft yeast and mix stiff enough to 
knead with wheat flour. Put into two 
loaves, let rise, and bake until done. 





Homemade Christmas Candies 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 

Planning in advance for Christmas 
is always half the fun of the holiday. 
Fortunately many homemade candies 
will keep admirably, if stored in 4 
tin box and thoroughly protected by 
wrappings of waxed paper, so that 
they may be prepared in advance of 
the holiday. Select if possible, a 
clear, cold day for candy making, as 
many of the varieties do not turn out 
as well when made on a damp, 
cloudy day. Especially is this true 
when making crystallized fruits and 
nuts. 

MEDLEY FupGE—Beil together one 
cup each of white and brown sugar 
and half a cup of milk until of the 
proper consistency for fudge. Re- 
move from the fire, let it cool slightly 
and beat until creamy. Have ready 
two tablespoons each of minced crys- 
tallized ginger, candied cherries and 
chopped walnuts. Stir these into the 
mixture with a teaspoon of melted 
butter and a pinch of salt. Beat 
again and when very thick, pour into 
buttered tins. “Mark tnto squares be- 
fore it hardens. 


VERMONT PANOCHA — Put into a 
granite ware saucepan half a pound 
of white sugar, one pound of crushed 
maple sugar, one and a half gills of 
cream, a pinch of salt and one table- 
spoon of butter. Boil, if you have a 
confectioner’s thermometer, to 240 
degrees. Remove from the fire, set 
the pan in a vessel of cold water. 
Beat the mixture hard, flavor with a 
teaspoon of vanilla extract and blend 
in one cupful of chopped and shelled 
peanuts. When it begins to stiffen 
slightly, turn into greased pans and 
cut in squares. 

PUFFED RICE CANDy—This will be 
found a very delicious and healthful 
candy for small children. Mix to- 
gether one cup of sugar, half a cup of 
water and one tablespoon of vinegar. 
Boil for exactly five minutes. Stop 
the boiling, add two tablespoons of 
molasses, half a teaspoon of salt, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg 
and boil steadily without stirring un- 
til brittle when tried in cold water. 
Pour over half a package of puffed 
rice and form into balls. 

MAPLE DIVINITY CANDY—Boil one 
quart of maple syrup until a drop will 
harden when tried in cold water; 
then remove from the fire and let it 
cool. Beat the white of one egg, 
with a pinch of salt, to a stiff froth, 
and very slowly pour the syrup on it. 
Keep beating until it begins to grain. 
Pour on a buttered platter and place 
on it hatves of English walnuts, so 
that when it is cut into small pieces 
there is a mut meat on each piece. 

RAISIN AND NUT CREAM CANDY—This 
is 80 simply made that even the chil- 
dren may prepare it. Mix together 
two pounds of powdered sugar, one 
cup of chopped and seeded raisins, 
a pinch of salt.and one cup of 
chopped walnut meats. Reserve a 
little sugar from the original quan- 
tity to scatter on the molding board. 
Add cream enough to the dry in- 
gredients to form a very stiff paste 
flaver with ‘vanilla extract and roll 
out on the board, half an inch thick. 
Cut into neat squares and roll each 
in paraffin paper. 

MINT PastTe—This forms a delight- 
ful after-dinner confection. Soak 
two small envelopes of gelatin in 
two-thirds of a cup of cold water for 
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five 
saucepan two cups of sugar, add two- 
thirds of a cup of cold water and 
when boiling: hot, add the softened 
gelatin. Boil slowly for twenty 
minutes and flavor with two - 
spoons of lemon juice and a little 
mint extract. Color green with half 
a teaspoon of green vegetable color- 
ing matter and pour into shallow 
tins. When firm, cut into neat squares 
and roll in confectioner'’s sugar. 


COCOANUT BALLS—In a large granite 
ware saucepan place one pound of 
powdered sugar, one pound of finely 
grated cocoanut and the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs. Place over a 


very moderate heat and let them 
nearly, but not quite boil. Stir 
briskly for about twelve minutes, 


turn out on a marble slab, cut into 
pieces the size of a walnut and shape 
with the fingers into small cones. 
Lay them on a baking sheet and place 
in the oven until the tops are deli- 
cately tinged with brown. These 
candies are one of the varieties that 
must be freshly made. 





Some Work Clothes 


The two aprons and the work dress 
illustrated are trig looking, and now- 
adays a woman wishes to be as at- 
tractively dressed at work as in her 
leisure. 

7009—Ladies’ Apron 


Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. In this all-covering apron 
the entire body is in one piece, the 
front almost a waist, the back a 
trifle less so. The skirt has a plain 
front panel and sides, which are 
gathered to the band. There are 
large, practical pockets at the sides. 


7190— Ladies’ Dress and Cap 


Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. This simple frock has the 
raglan sleeve and a pretty collar at 
the open neck. The sleeves may be 
long or short. The three gore skirt 
may have raised or normal waistline, 
and the large pockets may be used or 
omitted. The cap is plain and round, 
with a band trimming in front. 


7283—Ladies’ Apron 


Cut in one size. Nice for after- 
noon wear or when doing very light 
housework, this apron has a bib in 
front which forms a wide collar or 
yoke across the shoulders in the back. 
The lower portion covers only the 
front and sides of the dress and dips 
in a long point. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number from 
our Pattern Department. 


minutes: Put into an agate ware, 
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{From Page 3.] 


had been standing there, when he was 
recalled to the dismal present by a 
happy voice at his side: A young 
girl with an immense bunch of holly 
on her muff was gazing at a motto 
in the window. 

“That one right there,” she was 
telling her companion gayly. ‘That 
is just the present I have been iook- 
ing for. It is the one for mother.” 

Burton followed the eager finger. 
“Right there’ was a beautifully illu- 
minated text framed in gold. 

“Love, that is the greatest gift of 
all,” he read. 

He strode away angrily. 

“Love and presents and 
folks!"’ he sneered. 
out of the 
right.”’ 

It annoyed him to think that he 
cared so much. There had been other 
solitary Christmases, but never one 
that had “got” him like this. 

“Love that is the greatest gift,” re- 
peated his mind. 

He hurried away, but he could not 
hurry away from the thoughts of the 
girl who had kept him a bachelor all 
these years. Pretty, buoyant, glowing 
Delicia! And he had been so sure 
that she loved him, until those two 
letters had remained unanswered. 
That was all ancient history. It had 
happened ten years before; but still 
he could feel the tingle in his blood 
when the time for the postman ar- 
rived, and then the sickening ache 
when the postman came and went 
and there was no letter. 

“It’s been a weary time, 
he whispered. 

Overhead the stars were twinkling 
in the frosty air. He gazed up into 
the sky whimsically. It was on such 
a night as this that he had gone back 
to the old town to inquire for Delicia. 
His pride had cost him‘thrée precious 


home 
“Guess |l-am left 
Christmas picture all 


Delicia,”’ 


months. When he hurried up the 
familiar walk and raised the old 
knocker, 


he had expected to see 
Delicia’s sister at the door; but a 
thin-lipped, angular woman answered 
his knock. 


No, she didn’t know where Miss 
Delicia Wentworth lived. She had 
only moved in a week ago. Yes, the 


agent lived just around the corner. 
He inquired there and there his 
search ended. He received no word 
from Delicia; he could get no hint of 
her whereabouts. A year he searched, 
and then he gave up. It was only too 
evident that Delicia had never really 
cared for him. 

A group of boy choristers rounded 
the corner and he stepped aside to 
let them pass. 

“Hark the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the newborn king, 

Peace on earth and mercy mild,” 
they sang, and the young voices, 
buoyant by the heavier voices of men, 
oe clear, exquisite on the still night 
air. 

Burton's eyes smarted. 
ached. 

“Tell 'em to sing it again. Please 
tante!"" coaxed a child’s voice from 
a house down the street. Then other 
childish voices took up the plea of 
“please, please, tante.”’ 


His throat 


“You mustn’t be selfish chickens. 
Think of all the people who want to 
hear St Mark’s boys sing. If every- 
body calls them back their voices will 
get tired before the boys gets half 
way down the street. You mustn't 
be selfish at Christmas time.” 

Burton started forward. His face 
was drawn and haggard His heart 
told him that was Delicia’s voice, 
while his brain scoffed at the impos- 
sibility. Surely he would have heard 
of her or her sister if they had moved 
to town. Fate wouldn't have played 
him such a scurvy trick. 

“Mus’n’ be sufish Chrimpus,” 
chanted a babyish voice: “mus'’n’ be 
sufish, sufish.” , 

There was a rush and a squeal of 


delight. With the baby in her arms 
a young womian passed the lighted 
window of the house. A boy eight or 
nine years old came to the window, 
raised it a bit and drew down the 
blind. 

“Now for the story, tante!” 

The front yard was small. Burton 
could hear from the walk all that was 
said in that room, but he wanted, more 
than he had ever wanted anything, 
to look at Tante. 

Carefully he stepped off the walk. 

“Well, chickibiddies, this will have 
to be a short story.” 

Burton stood still, listening, so as 
not to miss a word. It was good to 
have the memory and to hear the 
sound of a voice like Delicia’s, even if 
he could not have her. 

“It must be a very short story, for 
there are dozens and dozens—” 

“And duzens and duzens and duz- 
ens,” chimed-in the baby’s voice. 
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“Oh, hush up, Toodles,"’ cried the 
SS tae te tell it.” - - 
“For there are many things to do,” 
amended Tante, when she had a 
chance to go on. “We must @il a 
stocking for mother, and pack the 
basket -for little Tim, and make the 
candy for the little children in Shanty 
town, and then you must get to bed 
early for a lot of these things will 
have to be déne tomorrow morning.” 
“Chrimpus morning, Chrimpus 
morning,’ squealed the baby. 


“Oh, shut up,” came the boy's 
voice, and Burton smiled in sympathy, 
He tried to get closer to the dow, 
and tripped on a trailing ivy — vine. 
It tore loose from the house with a 


crackling rip that brought the chil- 
dren to the window. He had only 


time to slip around the corner of the 
porch before eight-year-old came out 
the door. He was a manly little chap 
who looked up and down. the street 
with a fine assumption of grown-up 
dignity Satisfied that all was right 
he returned to the living room. 

“It wasn't anything, Tante. Wasn't 
anybody around.” 

“Mebber ‘twas Santa Claus," cried 
the children 

“Maybe,” lhiughed Tante. 

Burton heard them settle them- 
selves for the interrupted story and 


he started back toward the window. 
Two people coming down the street 
drove him back to the shadows of the 
porch corner. Perhaps the couple 
were so interested in their own affairs 
that they would not notice him; on 
the other hand they might, he 
thought, and he decided to take no 
chances of spending Christmas in 
jail. He could readily see how it 
might be hard to explain his pres- 
ence at the window. Impatiently he 
waited until he man and woman had 
passed. 
What's Love 

The end of the story had evidently 
come, for he could hear Tante’s voice, 
“and so the fairy said to the little 
boy, “I shall give you the best pres- 
ent of all.” 

“A choo-choo, a 
claimned the baby. 


choo-choo,” ex- 


“Naw,” retorted the eight-year-old 
forgetting that he was interrupting 
the story. “Naw, Toodles, that boy 
wanted skates.” 

“No, sir, a doll, a doll,” cried the 
girl. 

“No indeed—it wasn't skates, nor 
a choo-choo nor a doll,” said Tante, 
“anybody with money could buy 


those. The fairy touched him on the 
forehead and gave to him the great- 
est g’‘t of all and that is Love.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the children half 
incredulous. 

Burton straightened up, his eyes on 
a level with the window. In one 
sweeping look he saw eight-year-old 
stretched flat on the floor beside the 
fire; the little blue-eyed girl sitting 
primly in a little chair holding her 
battered old doll. Where the glow of 
the fire shone full on her face, sat 
Tante with Toodles snuggled in her 
arms. She turned toward the win- 
dow and Burton looked full into the 
eyes of Delicia. 

With one bound he was around the 
corner of the porch, up the steps and 


into the living room. He had for- 
gotten that though she had looked 
toward him, she might not have seen 
him at the window. 


“Delicia,”” he cried, ‘‘Delicia!” 

Half believing, Tante sprang to her 
feet. Toodles was put in a discon- 
solate but right-side-up heap on the 

oor. 

“Why, dearest, dearest,” mumured 
Delicia from the tender shelter of his 
arms. 

“Tt's been a long time, Delicia,” 
sighed Burton, after they had 
threshed out the matter of the letters 
that Uncle Sam had lost in transit. 
“I began to give you up for good and 
all and then just when I was mosf 
lonesome and blue, I found you.” 

Delicia smiled wistfully. 

“It doesn’t seem as though people 
could lose themlselves so completely 
in this little world of ours.” 

They sat gazing into the fire, con- 
tent just to be together. A clock 
chimed. Burton sprang up. 

“Hurry up, delicious,” he -exulted, 
“your sister left you to look after the 
Christmas preparations for the kid. 
dies and I have several promises to 
redeem in the way of choo-choos, 
skates and dolls. The shops will be 
closed if we don't hurry.” 

“We 

“Yes, we. You don't suppose I am 
going to lose sight of you for even a 
minute do you? Your sister is going 
to invite me to dinner tomorrow, 
only she doesn’t know it yet.” 

“What shall I get you for a Christ- 
Mmas present, delicious?” 

“For me?” Delicia murmured 
softly and in the dim light in the 
hall no one could see her rosy cheeks, 
“Why, I don’t want anything else. 
Oh, Jed dear—I have the greatest 
gift of all.” 
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0 bells for Chris - ring? 
Wh do little children sin 


" “Once a@ lovely, shining star, 

> Been by shepherds from. afar, 

Gently moved until its light 

Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay, 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And its mother sang and smiled, 


---**"This is Christ, the Holy Child!’ 


Therefore; bells’ for Christmas ring, 
Therefore, little children sing. 


——=—— EE ———— ~ 
The Evolution of Evalina 
Se at from ‘Last’ Week. | 
i ies berries finished 
Evalina’ rushed off to 
her room, and it was 
a tolerably presentable 
little. girl that ap- 
peared at the dinner 
table, much. to Aunt 
Jane’s relief. Face 
and: hands were clean 
co ag somewhat shiny, hair neatly 
braided—if tied -with a white cotton 
twine, and the long nails that had 
made her thin little hands look so 
much like bird claws were trimmed 
and tidy. 
Mrs ‘Thurston glanced from 
Aunt Jane’s spare, upright form and 
unsentimental countenance to _ the 
thin, sensitive little face opposite, she 











Kenncth. Helps With the Chores 
didnot wonder that those two did 
not “get on together.” The child was 
‘undersized and dark, and thin to 
-strawniness. Her features were good, 
lina had not owned a pretty garment 
since her mother died. Aunt Jane 
was practical and: economical to the 
last' degree. From her own half- 
worn garments, and those left my Mrs 
Brian, Aunt Jane had clothed Evalina 
for five years, and she congratulated 
- herself that there -were probably 
encugh left to clothe her the next 
five: Hats were utilized in the same 
way. And when it is added that 
Aunt Jane had no talent for either 
dressmaking or millinery, it may 
readily be understood how insupport- 
able the contrast between herself and 
ie grew at times to Evalina, who 
— \a@ passionate love for the beauti- 
ul, 

This .contrast was never. more 
‘Marked* than’ on ‘the first Sabbath 
morning, when both were arrayed for 
however, her eyes wonderful—large, 
black, shaded with long, curling 
lashes, and with an expression that 
reminded Mrs Thurston of some shy, 
wild’ animal—half timid, half defiant. 

ring the next several days there 
‘was a decided improvement in Eva- 
lina; and Aunt Jane began to have 

of a complete reformation. The 
two girls worked and played together 
quite amicably, though it must be 
oe that Evalina’s variable 
perplexed Goldie, who was 
nacurally amiable; not a ‘little. How 
; she know that her own charth- 
- ing’ daintiness. was the cause of some 
oft these inexplicable moods?! Eva- 

h—Goldie a vision of childish 
_ Joveliness in her simple white frock 
and. blue. ribbons, Evalina a ‘carica-: 
* poe in an ugly glaring plaid that had 
“ ed Aunt Jane many years.before, 
‘an antiquated hat with faded 
‘oners and ribbon, both frock- and 
| being | “fearfully and wonderfully 


Jina had often ‘felt the difference 
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she did that beautiful Sabbath morn- 
ing, and -straightway one of her 
sullen moods seized upon her, blotting 
out both nature’s and life’s sunshine, 
and giving Goldie a pained half-hour 
drive to and from church, as her 
kindly advances met with no response 
from the sulky little girl who was her 
seatmate. 

Evalina’s moods were more variable 
than ever for several days, and 
Goldie’s amiability was taxed to the 
utmost, This perversity culminated 
the next Sabbath morning. When the 
others were ready for church Evalina 
was not to be found. 

“Oh, dear! that child!” exclaimed 


Aunt Jane in despair. *She’s the 
trial of my life! She’s in one of her 
sually bad 





one, too. We'll not wait for her.” 

Upon their return, Goldie imme- 
diately began a search for the culprit. 
What a long, lonely forenoon’ she 
must have had, Goldie thought piti- 
fully, regardless of the fact that it 
was Evalina’s own fault. At last she 
found her in-the -hay loft, half buried 
under the hay. Evalina pretended to 
be.asleep, her eyes hidden by her 
arm. But her ruse was not success- 
ful at all—she. was breathing too 
lightly. 

“Oh, Eva, how could you!” Goldie 
cried reproachfully. 

Evalina never budged, but at- 
tempted a snore. 

“Eva Brian, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself?’’ cried .Goldie indignantly, 
jerking the little brown arm down, 
thereby disclosing a pitiful, tear- 
stained face, The next instant 
Goldie’s loving arms were around her, 

“Oh, Eva dear, what is it?’’ dis- 
mayed, but sympathetic. 

But. Evalina pushed her spitefully 
away, crying crossly, “Leave me be, 
Goldie Thurston! I don’t want to see 
nobody! And I wish I was “dead, 
dead dead, so I do!” 

“Oh, Eva, that’s wicked!” in horri- 
fied protest. 

“TI don’t care if ’tis.’ 

“But you ought to ~ good, Eva; 
then you'll be happy.” 

“Good!” scornfully. “Do you think 
you could-.be good and’ wear them 
things, Goldie Thurston?’’ pointing to 
a bundle near, 

“Eva Brian! your Sunday hat and 
gown!” gasped Goldie. 

Evalina grinned maliciously. ‘They 
ain’t goin’ to be my Sunday hat and 
gown no more,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“"Cause I’m goin’ to burn ’em or 
throw ’em into the pond.” 

“Oh, Eva! why?’’ gasped Goldie. 

“Oh, Eva! why?” mimicked Eva- 
lina, impishly “So’s I ec’n be good. 
like you, Goldie Thurston. If I e’d 
wear pretty dresses and ribbons and 
shoes and hats and—and—everything, 
I'd be good, too. But them—it makes 
me wicked just to look at ’em.” 

“But if it’s the best Aunt Jane can 
do—” began Goldie. 

“Tt ain’t. She.c’d get me nice things 
if she , wanted to, She don’t like me, 
is all.’ 

“But she gives you a home, and 
you oughtn't to talk that way, Eva,” 
Goldie pleaded; “it isn’t right.’’ 

“A home!”’ scornfully—‘nothin’: but 
a stoppin’ place. And I guess if you 
run errands, washed dishes, fed the 
chickens, picked gallons and gallons 
of berries and bushels and bushels of 
apples, weeded the garden, and ‘’d 
do lots of other things, you’d think 
you earned more’n just a _ stoppin’ 
place and—them,” pointing to the 
hated bundle. 

Goldie thought so, too, but she 
didn’t think it wise to-say so. In- 
stead, she started. anew. 

“Anyway, clothes have nothing to 
do with people’s being good,” she as- 
serted. 

“Don’t they? Wear them and see!” 
was the retort. 

Goldie looked startled, then thought- 
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The Syrup Choice on Thousands 
of American Tables 


HE woman who keeps the 

syrup pitcher filled knows 

better than anyone else [| 
how eager the members of her 
family are for Karo on griddle 
cakes, waffles, hot biscuits and 
breads of all sorts. 

She may never guess how 
much Karo is used everywhere in 
her home city, but she does know 
that a dozen cans are none too 


much to keep on hand for the 
‘table, her cooking and preserving, 


and the home candy making. 


Karo Premium Aluminum 
Griddle Offered at $1.40 Less 
than Regular Price 


Get 50 cents worth of Karo, and send us 
the labels together with 85 cents in stamps 
or monéy order and receive one of these 
$2.25 Solid Aluminum Griddles by parcel 
post prepaid. 

Thousands have already received their 
griddles—and requests keep pouring in 
with every mail. 

No need to grease this griddle —no 
smoke, no sticking. Heats evenly over 
entire baking surface—every cake baked 
uniformly all over. Being Solid Aluminum, 
the. griddle can’t rust or chip. 

We are making this special offer so that 
Karo — the famous spread for griddle 
cakes and waffles—may be served on the 
most deliciously baked cakes that can be 
made. 

Get the Karo and send for the griddle 
at once. | 


Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. 201 New York P. O. Box 16] 
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ful, while Evalina watched her “halt 


defiantly. “ : 

“Well; I will,” she said deter- 
minedly at last. “Perhaps I don’t 
realize their effect. I'll wear them 
next Sabbath and you shall wear 
mine, if.mamma will let us.” 

BEvalina’s eyes opened wide,-.as she 
cried in amazement, “Your pretty 
white dress and pink ribbons and new 
hat?” 

Goldie nodded smilingly. 

“And you'll wear that—that zebry?” 

“Yes,” bravély, “that is, if it’s big 
enough. You are smaller than ~I.”’ 

“Oh, it’s big enough! Aunt Jane 


makes ‘em so’s I c’n grow to ’em 
for years.” 
“Well, I'll wear it, then.” 


“Oh, but you won't, Goldie Thurs- 
ton!” 

“Yes, Iwill, Eva Brian!” 

“And—and let me carry your pretty 
silk parasol ?’’ 

“And my fan and lace handker- 
chief—everything. You'll be me and 
I'll be you.” 

“Oh-h!” ecstatically, “I shall play 
I'm a princess. But—but you'll wish 
you hadn’t,”’ she added mysteriously. 
“You'll do. some realizin’' I guess, 
if you do.” 

But Goldie had fully made up her 
mind to the martyrdom, and was not 
to be deterred by any of Evalina’s 
dark hints. 

In spite of frequent applications of 
cold water, Evalina appeared at the 
dinner table with very red eyes. Aunt 
Jane was wise enough to ignore them 
as well as Evalina’s unaccountable be- 
havior of the morning—the wisdom 
of despair, doubtless. 

Mrs Thurston was dismayed at 
Goldie’s request, though interested in 
her explanation, 

“Why not wear one of your other 
dresses, dear,’’ she suggested, as a 
vision of the ugly plaid rose beore her. 


Changing Clothes 


“Oh but that wouldn’t do at all, 
mamma,’’ Goldie protested gravely. 

Mrs Thurston with a very tender 
smile and kiss, consented. Perhaps 
it would do Goldie good to “realize.”’ 

It would be difficult to say which 
was the shyer of the two little maids, 
dressed in their unaccustomed gar- 
ments, when they entered the sitting- 
room the next Sunday morning to 
say goodby to Mrs Thurston, who had 
a severe headache and must remain 
at home. Or which was the more 
amazed, Mrs Thurston or Aunt Jane, 
at the radiant vision in pink and 
white, with her big shy eyes shining 
like stars, her cheeks a lovely pink, 
and her thick silky hair hanging in 
two long heavy braids tied with pink 
ribbons. Goldie had proved a skill- 
ful lady’s maid. 

Aunt’ Jane had not been informed 
of the contemplated change. Mrs 
Thurston wished to surprise her, hop- 
ing much therefrom. Aunt Jane 
looked shocked as she glanced from 
the transfigured Evalina to the dis- 
figured Goldie who stood blushing 
with a new sense of shyness and awk- 
wardness 

“Just a harmless whim of our girl- 


ies, Mrs Sharp,” Mrs Thurston said 
with a smile. “I hope you do not 
object.” 

“No, but—” Aunt Jane began un- 
certainly, then remarked abruptly, 


“I guess we'd better start if we want 
to be on time.’’ 

There were tears in Mrs Thurston’s 
eyes as she kissed her strange-look- 
ing little daughter goodby. Then see- 
ing a wistful look in the shy black 
eyes watching them, she involuntarily 
opened her arms to Evalina. 

As Evalina clasped her arms 
around Mrs Thurston’s neck, Aunt 
Jane had a queer unfamiliar feeling 
in the region of her heart, and won- 
dered if it were a twinge of heart 
flisease or pleurisy. She watched the 
two changelings with troubled eyes 
all the way to church—Goldie espec- 
fally. She never knew before how 
ugly that old plaid was. Evalina 
shouldn’t wear it another time. She 
knew they would cause a sensation. 

And they did. People stared and 
whispered and smiled, But through 
it all Evalina bore herself trium- 
phantly. What did she care?—she 
was a princess. For the most of the 
time she kept her shining eyes fixed 
upon the minister, but she wasn’t 
listening so intently that she could 
not hear sundry sharp whispers be- 
hind her. She glanced at Goldie’s 
scarlet lace with some compunction. 

“I guess she’s a-realizin’,” FEvalina 
thought grimly. 

Both were silent on the road home, 
and Evalina could hardly wait till 
she and Goldie could meet at their 
favorite resort—the hayloft. 

“Well,” she queried eagerly. 

“Oh Eva, it was just dreadful!” 
Goldie cried, almost in tears. “Some 
of the girls drew their skirts aside 
for fear they would touch mine. And 
Some of the boys were horrid. 


. 


Goldie told her mother all about ~ Transcript. 


-her morning’s experience, then added 
eagerly, “And, mamma, please mayn't 
I give Eva.one of my white dresses, 
and the hat with pin 

other» things? I have so.many. 

. “Well, dear, if Aunt Jane. doesn’t 
object,”” Mrs Thurston consented in- 
duigently. To tell the truth, she never 
wanted to see that hideous plaid 
again. 

Aunt Jane demurred at first, but 
finally yielded, for even austere Aunt 
Jane had succumbed to Goldie’s 
sunny disposition. 

“Well, you may, since you've set 
your heart on it,” she said at last; 
“but I’m intendin’ to get her a new 
lawn and a new gingham this comin’ 
week, anyway.” 

“Oh, you dear Aunt Jane!” and 
with a parting hug, Goldie flew off 
a the delightful news to Eva- 


With Mrs Thurston's aid the lawn 
and the gingham were changed into 
dainty gowns in due time. But. it 
must be confessed that Evalina spread 
the skirts of her new lawn out with 
undue care in front of the naugaty 
Ted and Dick the Sunday after. 

“It’s lovely, Eva,” . said Goldie, 
smoothing the folds of the lawn on 
the way home. 

“I wonder what made Aunt Jane 
do it,” returned Evalina, thought- 
fuily. 

“Why, because she loves you.” 

Evalina shook her head skeptically. 
“She still calls me ‘Everliner.' I 
guess realizin’ is kétchin’.”’ 

“Oh, Eva,” pleaded Goldie, “I tvish 
you would love Aunt Jane.” 

But autumn bore off Mrs Thurston 
and Goldie with this wish unfulfilled. 
Though Evalina now did her work 
cheerfully, with rarely a return of 
her sullen spells, yet she showed no 
evidence of affection for Aunt Jane, 
as time passed. 

When Evalina awoke Christmas 
morning, she rubbed her eyes several 
times before she could believe their 
evidence. Across the foot of the 
lay the crimson folds of a new dress 
pattern; on one of the posts hung a 
trim black jacket with a boa and 
muff, and in the muff were gloves 
and a pretty handkerchief; and on 
the other post was perched a charm- 
ing combination of red and black veli- 
vet with a crimson feather—her first 
new hat. New shoes were on the 
floor by the bed, and— . 

Evalina sprang out of bed and 
caught up the well-filled stocking 
on the doorknob. There was a paper 
pinned to it. 

“A Merry Christmas to Eva from 
Aunt Jane,” she read. 

“Eva!” with a queer little cry, she 
sped out of the room, and Aunt Jane 
was electrified a moment later by 
finding two smalk arms clasped closely 
around her neck, and a small form, 
still in its nightrobe, sobbing on her 
bosom. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane, Aunt Jane!’ it 
sobbed—“the lovely dress and—and 
all the rest, and—and ‘Eva!’ And oh, 
I do love you, Aunt Jane!” 

“There, there, child,” said Aunt 
Jane, with a strange quiver in her 


voice, patting the little dark head, 
“Aunt Jane learned a good many 
things this summer, owing to that 
blessed Goldie and her mother. We'll 
begin all over again today, shan’t 
we, Eva.” 

And Evalina said “yes’’ with all 


her heart, as she drew Aunt Jane’s 
face down and kissed her. 





Christmas Tangles 
E. F, PETERS 


After the big dinner the folks 
wanted some quiet amusement, so one 
of them proposed that they take 
paper and pencil and see who would 
be first, and who would untangle most, 
in the game of Christmas tangles. 
Each twisted word or sentence means 
something used about home or table 
on Christmas day. The first tangle, 
when properly placed, reads “turkey.” 
It is fun to try to find the rest. 
1. Kut Rye. 2. Gee! V bleats. 3. Mice 


race. 4, Lumping pudd. 5. E! mice 
nip. 6. Dancy. 7. Eat a_ spot. 
8. Steers D. 9. Sapple. 10. Gay R. V. 





The waltz was over and the partner 
of the pretty girl, a serious youth with 
spectacles, said to her: “Let us go 
and walk in the garden.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I don’t want 
to go into the garden without a 
chaperon.” 

The bespectacled youth was mildly 
shocked. “TI assure you,” he ex- 
claimed, “that you will not need a 
chaperon.”’ 

The girl tossed her head. “Then,” 
she replied, “I don’t want to go into 
tie garden.” 


Teacher—What is a pedestrian? 
Country Pupil—A feller what gets 
run over by an automobile.—([Boston 



























































































































National Year Book, Almanac and 
Encyclopedia for 1916 


wm. NOW READY “= 


Order Yours Before They 
Are All Gone 


** The best book of the kind for the home ever published 








An elaborate description of the good things to be found withi 
covers is not possible in this space, but here is a brief digest whi 11] 
give an idea of the wide range of subjects treated : 


Important Events of 1915, including an account of the great world 
war, with chronology, correspondence with Germany, and other 
matters of interest. 

Almanac Matter, showing calendars, astronomical calculations, legal 
holidays, ready reference calendar for 200 years, etc. 

Articles and Statistics on Such Timely Subjects as the Commis- 
sion on Ipdustrial Relations, the League for National Defense, the 
Hague Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire 
Girls, Reclamation Service, etc. 

Federal Laws in which all are vitally interested, such as Pure Food 
Interstate Commerce, Income Tax, Tariff, Bankruptcy, Banking and 
Currency, Copyright Laws, etc. 

State Laws, such as Woman Suffrage, Marriage and Divorce, Bight- 
Hour Day, etc. 

Sporting Rocerds, giving records in aviation, automobile speed records, 

baseball, horse racing, Olympic games, etc. 

Information and Statistics on Agricultural, Manufacturing and Min: 
ing Industries, Political Parties, and many other vital things. 

Descriptive Articles of each state in the Union, treating of physical 
features, industries, government, etc¢., climate and history. 

This new book ig the biggest we have ever offered our readers. There are 

416 pages, thousands of different subjects are covered, and everything right up to 

the minute — it answers every question. 


Get a copy for yourself—don’t borrow your neighbor’s 


35c 


Our subscribers and readers can get it FREE 


By sending in the coupon below with $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to American Agriculturist and—3 two-cent 
stamps for postage on the book, ($1.06 in all). 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY AND 
BE SURE TO USE THIS COUPON 


(Cut on this line) 


Clip the coupon — fill out with your name and 
address and mail with 35 cents to the office below 
and one copy of the 1916 National Year Book and 
Encyclopedia will be mailed —all charges prepaid. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


find 35 cents. Send me one copy of the 
I the 
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Iaclosed 

1916 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 
Rodiensé Gad O.45 for ene year's extuntiption to 
American send me one copy of 
the 1916 National Year Book, all charges 
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UST one instance of the new standard of. efficiency 

set by the Big Bull Tractor is the patent. steer wheel; running 

in the furrow, in line with the single bull wheel,. making it 
positively and automatically self-steering. 


Just one instance of a simplicity of design never before attained in 
a farm power plant is the Big’ Bull direct drive: with only four gears, doing 
away absolutely with comiplicated transmission and compensating gears. . Special 
gear-shifting device. 


Just one instance of the Bull quality of construction that makes for 
sturdiness, dependability and ‘durability is the extra large crank shaft.. Connecting 
rod bearings also extra strong. Where the strain is heaviest, the Bull is toughest. 
And you cannot put your finger on a single weak spot. — 


Just one instance of the stamina of the Big Bull is shown in the report of 
Mr. R. M. White, Mt. Morris, N.-Y¥:,““The ‘Bull’ furnished the power for this threshing (30 acres 
of early peas)-which took about six actual days of ‘ten hours each. She holds her speed much 
more evenly than any steam-driven engine I have ever seen. 

‘‘L have shown: it in operation. to several men and they all agreed that it heat anything 
they ever saw. Ihave’ started her in the morning and actually forgotten her until noon, never 
having to go fiear her for any purpose. . She stands right there and holds that: steady motion all 
day long without any attention on my part and seemingly no exertion on her part.”’ 


Back ‘of the Big Bull guaranty is an unusual ‘Service and a record of successful % 6 4 os 
operation on’ more than-7000.farms.- Price of the Big Bull, F. O..B. Minneapolis “™ -* ~? 
Immediate shipment Can be made by Bull Tractor Distributors in all farm implement trade centers. 
Corminany 
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Distributors for New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine and Massachusetts 


Before you decide on buying @my tractor, write. for full. specifications and information 
about the many wonderful Bull Tractor features. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


How Music Is Recorded Upon Reproducing Machines 


is gathered 

closely around the machine 
equipped with two receiving trumpets, 
while the two singers stand directly in 
front. The artists are Lina Cavalieri 
and the wonderful Italian tenor 


S SHOWN in this interesting pic- 
ture The orchestra 


Lucien Muratore. The orchestra ap- 
pears in the upper portion of the 
picture. The various music reproduc- 
ing machines now bring music of 
every kind into every home, hall, 
church or office. 

















A Christmas Photo of a Rural Road in the Rio Grande Valley, Texas 


miles, and 


T follows the river for 

I i lined with beautiful trees 

Asphalt surfacing makes this rural 
highway as good as one could find in 
any city. The land on each side of 
the road is irrigated with water from 
the river Equally good state roads 
may now be found in every state, but 


the still are confined to the main 
highways. “Preparedness” is an 
added reason for so improving all 


highways that a good roads shall 
“connect every farm with every mar- 
ket,“ This is the Orange Judd 
slogan and policy, that meets uni- 
versal approval. 
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To Volunteer Every Motor Vehicle for Use in War 


S the purpose of a new patriotic 
I movement. Machine guns and 

other equipment available for use 
on motor trucks and in automobiles 
are being designed. With the gun 
shown one man can do more execu- 
tion than 100 men with army rifles, 
while the car-can move it many times 
faster than horses. This country 
seems to be drifting toward war with 


Germany-Austria. The weakness in 
the House at Washington late in Feb- 
ruary apparently weakened the ad- 
ministration’s power in dealing vigor- 
ously with a complex and delicate 
international situation. This has been 
atoned for in part by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence which senate 
accorded President Wilson last week. 
This country wants peace with honor, 
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HIS French government official 
T photo shows a few of the large 
party of veterinarians that await 
at Cherbourg the arrival of every ship 


Waiting to Care for American Horses 


loaded with American horses. Each 
animal is brought into the pink of 
condition before going to the. front 
to be killed. 

















Nine Large Stacks of Cowpea Hay 


HE cowpea is very rich in nitrogen 
or protein. It thrives further 


north than has been supposed. 
Spring or winter vetch is another 


leguminous crop that can be grown 


anywhere in the north, to plow under 
or for feed. Peanuts and their vines 
are so rich in protein as to make the 
most pork at least cost where the crop 
thrives. 

















A Curious Development in Tractors 


HIS caterpillar type is useful for 
road work, ditching, and for use 
in snow or on soft ground. It 


has climbed up a grade of 45%, and 
is said to draw 61 tons over any kind 


of road with a decent bottom. Similar 
machines are being made of ehormous 
sizes for export to the Allies, to be 
used in hauling heavy cannon and 
other munitions 

















A Successful Farmer in Kane County, Illinois 


OOD farming is practiced with 
(S resulting prosperity in most parts 

of Illinois. This time the Orange 
Judd snapshot man gives a glimpse of 
the farm of Frederick Hengesback at 
Big Rock, I. He still sticks to 
horses. What farmer doesn’t take 


just pride in a handsome team of 
well-fed horses? Observe Mr Henges- 
back’s littie daughter in bloomers. 
She is “the right hand man” on this 
farm. What is any farm without two 
or three nice children to help their 
parents and make home happy? 
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jon Orange Judd Service Bureatl wemnay 


F Will serve you free by private letter if you 
= 


stamps for their return, 


such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and = 

(2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd = 

American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or if not = 
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Local Company on Wrong Track 


Some time ago a local company or- 
ed to prospect for oil and gas in 
mmers county, W Va. They sunk one 
test well, but did not go as far as the 
contract called for and went under cir- 
cumstances that aroused general suspi- 
ecion. The leases have run out now. The 
eompany has also dissolved. What steps 
can be take nto get a reliable company 
to come in and make investigation?— 
[West Virginian. 

It seems to be the opinion of expert 
geologists that your section, Summers 
county, W Va, is located too far east 
and too near the Allegheny range of 
mountains to produce either oil or 
gas. There has been considerable 
prospecting for oil and gas by making 
tests in several counties located fur- 
ther to the west than Summers, in- 
volving an expense of large sums of 
money. The conclusion is that the 
counties of the state located as near 
as you are to the foothills of the Alle- 
gheny mountains do not have regular 
oil and gas strata. This is due to the 
fact that the strata were disturbed and 
broken by the upheaval of the earth 
in forming the mountains. As to the 
local company that did some pros- 
pecting in your community, it seems 
that had its leaders been well in- 
formed as to the general conditions of 
the strata they would not have organ- 
ized and invested iin this business, 


Satisfied Subscribers 

Your esteemed favor regarding egg 
crates came duly to hand. Am pleased 
to say I heard from every one of the 
several firms to whom you referred me, 
and I have obtained the egg crates such 
as my means required. Thanking you 
for your very kind assistance in helping 
me to procure said goods, I remain 
very truly yours, J. Steidle, Pine View 
arm, Newberg, N Y. 

It is always a pleasure to serve our 
subscribers, by answering their ques- 
tions, collecting their claims, righting 
any injustice to which they may be 
subjected, telling them where any ar- 
ticles desired may be obtained, etc, 
et If you do not find among the ad- 
vertisements in this paper the address 
of an individual or concern who may 
furnish what you want to buy, write 
us what it is you wish to obtain and 
we will see that the desired informa- 
tion reaches you as promptly as pos- 
sible. There is no charge to our sub- 
seribers for our services in their be- 
half 








Better Market for Mortgages 


I can furnish some gilt-edged farm 


mortages drawing 6% interest, payable 
semiannually. Where can [I find buy- 
ers for the same?—P. S. C., Oneida 
County, N Y. 

Such mortgages are usually sold 
direct to small investors or savings 


banks in the vicinity, who know the 
property and the borrower. The Land 
bank of the state of New York ought 
to take care of such cases, but is not 
organized to do so. It is’ possible, 
under the state law, for your farmers 
to form a local association through 
which to market mortgages to the 
state land bank. Some of the large 
insurance companies have invested 
great sums in western farm mort- 
gages, but too little in mortgages in 
ovr own state of New York. If the 
Hollis-Moss bill passes congress, the 


federal land bank = system thus 
authorized ought to make it easier 
to cash farm mortgages. 


City borrowers are bidding 4% to 
6% for mortgages in lofts and apart- 
ments right in New York city. Such 
offerings seldom are as safe as good 
farm mortgages. The sudden changes 
in realty values in that city have 
been more serious of late years and 
caused greater losses than ever oc- 
curred in farm real estate. 





Developing New Ideas 

I have a patent on a two-row corn 
planter. It is a new idea from start to 
finish. It will drop in hills or drill row, 
or check row, and has no wire or chain. 
{t have used one of my own for several 
years.—([W. L. S., Pennsylvania. 

To market an idea or a patent is 
often quite difficult. One method is to 
send a letter with the patent or de- 
scription, to all the concerns manufac- 
turing that line of goods. Or advertise 
it in a small way and see if you can 
find buyers. Or undertake its manu- 
facture and sale yourself, or form a 
corporation to do so. Never pay any 
advance fees to the army of “brokers’”’ 





who offer to list patents for sale, for 
we never knew any of them to sell a 
patent after getting am advance fee 
from the victim. If your device con- 
sists largely of sheet steel, address 
American Sheet & Tin Plate company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, which supplies raw 
material to factories that might be 
interested. 


Beware of “ Withdrawal ” Fees 

A farmer in Maine listened ‘to the 
talk of an agent of W. D. Hutchins 
Co and signed an agreement listing 
his farm for sale with that concern, 
without taking the trouble to read it. 
Now he is very much surprised to 
find that what he signed i a con- 
tract “to terminate in 99 years from 
date.” While the owner may with- 
draw the property “10 days after 
written notice,” he says that when 
he signed he had no idea that it also 
continued this clause: “Should I 
withdraw the said estate from your 
hands before you have procured a 
cutomer I will, in consideration of 
your having become agents for the 
sale of said property without an ad- 
vance payment therefor, pay you 1% 
of the ‘owner’s price,’ or if the ‘own- 
er’s price’ is less than $2000, twenty 
dollars.” 

Why, oh why, will people sign con- 
tracts without reading them? And 
why will they list their farms with- 
out reserving the privilege of with- 
drawing same at any time, without 
payment of any fees? We 'would never 
tie up our own property in any such 
manner. No wonder the country is 
full of these “listers,” who either 
exact an advance fee or a withdrawal 
fee or both, without binding them- 
selves to effect any sale. 

The only safe way to put your 
property into any agent’s hands for 
sale is under a contract whereby you 
don’t pay him anything in advance, 
pay him nothing if you withdraw, but 
agree to pay him an agreed upon 
commission in case he actually makes 
a sale upon satisfactory terms. 








Remedy for Dangerous Crossing 


An appreciative reader asks how he 

would proceed to induce the railroad 
company to install an electric bell at 
the local railroad crossing. We take 
it this crossing is dangerous and some 
kind of an automatic signal should be 
placed there. Why not take your au- 
tomobile, go down to town some Sun- 
day, get the local agent and take him 
out there and show him just how dan- 
gerous this crossing is. Ask him to 
-present the matter to the proper offi- 
cials, Meanwhile circulate a petition 
among the people who use that road 
a good deal and get a lot of signatures 
and forward to the president of the 
road. State in the petition the dan- 
gZerous condition of the crossing and 
the number of people using it and ask 
for a speedy relief before some fatal 
accident occurs. If this fails, draw up 
a formal petition to your state rail- 
road commission, have it signed by a 
number of influential citizens and for- 
ward to that body. The same course 
can be applied in any state. 


Opening Up Public Land 

You ask as to whether it is necessary 
for persons who want to get land -at the 
opening of the Colville Indian reserva- 
tion in northern Washington, to employ 
locators who charge $10 to $40 or more 
for filing or locating intending entry- 
men. The United States general land 
official does not employ persons to lo- 
eate intending entrymen. Certain per- 
sons represent themselves as being in a 
position to point out vacant lands to 
intending entrymen, but such persons 
have no connection with the United 
States government and any fees they 
may charge for their services are mat- 
ters of agreement between the locator 
and the intending entryman, which are 
governed by the laws of the state. 

Page 1 of inclosed Circular No 420 
and Page 3 of the inclosed Circular No 
414 indicates how township diagrams 
may be purchased from the local land 
offices which shou§d enable the pur- 
chasers to locate the vacant public 
lands therein, (These documents may be 
got free by writing to general land of- 
fice, Washington, D C.] 

The work of completing the allotment 
of the Colville Indian reservation lands 
is nearing completion and as soon as the 
time and manner of the opening of the 
surplus lands can be determined upon, 
the proclamation will be recommended 
to the president for that purpose. It is 
estimated that approximately 350,000 
acres will be included in the opening. 
Most of these lands have been classified 





as grazing lands and appraised at prices 
averaging $1.50 per acre, Prior to the 
issuance of the proclamation, it cannot 
be stated in what manner or form the 
opening of said lands will be had. The 
Colville Indian reservation lands are 
within the Waterville and Spokane, 
Wash, land districts.—[C. M. Bruce, As- 
sistant Commissioner, United States 
General Land Office, Washington, D C. 

The two circulars mentioned are 
free to all who write to Washington 
for them. They give many data, but 
by no means all that settlers need. It 
is a disgrace to Uncle Sam that his 
methods give so little help to would- 
be settlers upon, and buyers of, the 
public domain. The present lack 
of system, operates to favor middle- 
men and locators who bleed the set- 
tler for high fees, or who may gobble 
the best lands for the favored few by 
getting around the technicalities of 
the law. 





That Oxydonor! 


Some time ago I was induced by a 
clever salesman to buy an oxydonor, an 
instrument guaranteed to ever 
ready and endowed with. power which 
made possible the gaining and sustain- 
ing of health. [ paid $10 for the thing 
and never have realized a farthing’s 
value from it. It is simply an expen- 
sive piece of junk. If I would send it 
to you do you think you could recover 
my money? The firm is located, I think, 
on Randolph street in Chicago.—[X. 

No, we don’t think we could recover 
your money. Patent medicine fakers 
and manufacturers of mechanical 
devices, presumed to be for the pro- 
motion of health, are notoriously free 
in promising satisfaction or money re- 
funded, but in rarest cases is money 
ever refunded. You had better put 
this thing where you can see it quite 
often, as a reminder to let alone pat- 
ent medicine fakes and fakers and all 
that whole parasitic school of graft- 
ers. Besides, these people are on the 
fraudulent list of the postoflice. 





Timely Warnings 

F. P. H. asks about a bequest to an 
old church in 1779, was then invested 
in the Continental loan office, and_asks 
where the money is now. We under- 
stand that that form of loan went into 
bankruptcy after the revolutionary 
war, and no trace of the sum prob- 
ably could be found now, 

L, D. W. of Maryland states that he 
has had a similar experience to that 
of K. K, A. referred to in this column 
January 1. An eye specialist went 
through his section in October last 
selling glasses and giving medicine 
with them, and got $50 out of lL. D. W. 
and hundreds of dollars out of many 
people there. The case is now in the 
hands of their state’s attorney. 

Bosch’s Dairy Co now states that 
they have paid in full our client in 
Oswego county, N Y. If so, he has 
not taken the 25% reduction that 
concern offered to its creditors for 
miik furnished. Pres Bosch wrote 
us some time ago that “up to 
the present date over 60% of the 


creditors are willing to accept this 
offer.’’ 
Cc. W.: Our readers have had so 


much trouble with these alleged por- 
trait concerns, enlargement picture 
concerns, etc, that we cannot recom- 
mend any of them. Beware in deal- 
ing with them. 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against Mark-Goldsmith company, in- 
corporated, its officers and agents as 
such, Harry B. Goldsmith, president 
and secretary, and Merton M. Marks, 
vice-president and treasurer, at Wash- 
ington, D C. It is one of the music 
publishing schemes repeatedly ex- 
posed in this column, 


Help Appreciated 


I received the money in full from 
that company. Think if it had not 
been for your help, I would not have 
gotten it, or at least it would have 
been a long time, for I had been writ- 
ing them along.——|[W. W. Carr, Lines- 
ville, Pa. 





Accept a thousand thanks for your 
valuable service in securing my claim 
against the railroad company. I am 
certainly greatly pleased with the 
way you handled the matter. But for 
Orange Judd Service Bureau I would 
never have received a thing.—[O. G. 
Harmon, 





I thank you very much for your 
services in my behalf. Have received 
check from the party I wrote you 
about, and promise of settlement for 
balance.—[George E. Hill, Norfolk. 








What Standardization 
Means to Motor 
Car Buyers 


means VALUE. Just to the 

extent that a car 1s standard- 
ized does the buyer’s dollar 
approach the maximum 

Standardization means definite, 
proved quality, known manufac- 
turing costs and reduced selling 
costs. 

Of the million autos that will 
be sold in 1916, 75% will be - 
standardized cars selling for less 
than $1000.00 each. This remark- 
able American achievement is the 
direct result of standardization. 

Finally the upholstery has been 
standardized by the almost univer- 
sal adoption of 


teu 8 Par ore 


MOTOR QUALITY 


40% of all 1915 cars sold were 
upholstered in this proved, guar- 
anteed material and in 1916 the 
total will be at least 60%. 

_ Fabrikoid is the only standard- 
ized automobile upholstery. It 
wears better than coated splits 
(commonly sold as “genuine 
leather”) and has the artistic 
agppttenes and luxurious comfort 
of the best leather. 

doutle tg is or rs on 
pe See but made to last the life 


To get the most for 
buy a standardized = ‘ 


Da Pont Fabrikoid Co. 





F 
artistic uphol- 
ste: material 
for furniture and 
home decoration 
is sold by lead- 
ing department 
stores. 


Crafteman 
‘abrikoid, the 





SAVE. HALF 
b Goleta atcthel a s)tit 


By using GOOD PAINT which will give 
you LASTING SERVICE and SAVE YOU 
cost of frequent repainting. 


Ingersoll Paint) 


has proved itself the MOST DURABLE by 

74 years’ use and is the ONLY PAINT 

Endorsed by the “GRANGE” 42 years 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 


It is to your advantage to use the BEST 
PAINT. Buyit ‘Direct from our Factory” 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


7 This means a BIG SAVING TO YOU, ia 

first cost and satisfactory results. 

“Ea Tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Du- 
rability. How to avoid 
trouble and expense 
caused by Paints fad- 
ing, chalking and peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH MANY 

DOLLARS TO YOU 

— FREE with Sample 

Color Cards, Write me. 

Doit Now—I will Save 

you Money 
0. W. INGERSOLL 
269 Plymouth Street 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
The Oldest Ready Mized Paint House in America 
Estab. 1842. 





















need not be dull 
a Cheer up!— Get fo work in a 


WER'S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER $3 
\ A. J. Tower Co. eee 


















High or low whcels— 
steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires. 
agon of all 
kinds. eels to fit 
any running gear. 
iliustrated in co ors fren 
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Just write mea postcard with 
yours name and address and I'll 
send you my big new 1916 Buggy 
Book—the greatest vehicle 
catalog ever printed. Shows 
150 stunning new styles and 
+. explains my special price- 

~~, Splitting, money-saving offer 

we, to 1916 Buggy buyers. Write 
Yara the postal today. 


Up, ly 


My new Catalog offers you the greatest assortment 


of high grade buggies ever put out by any factory. It is a big book 
(7% x 12% ihem haeieseciy printed on fine rn hy profusely illustrated and richly 
colored. Tells how well every part of my famous SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES are made 

~—shows more styles and bigger bargains than you will find in 20 stores. A penny postal 
brings this wonderful display right to your own door. No matter when you expect to buy send 

for my book now, I want you to have a copy. of this big book right away. It will make you a 
better judge of buggies and buggy values. It will convince you that Phelps will not only sell youa 

better buggy—a genuine Split Hickory—but that I can and will save you $20 to $40 by my direct 
from factory, special price-splitting offers for 1916. Write for this big, free book today. 


PLIT HICKORY 


Vehicles are famous the world over for beauty of style, excellence of workmanship, light running, easy 
riding and long service, Nearly a quarter of a million of them are now rolling over 
the roads. Everybody knows that the name “SPLIT HICKORY” ona buggy is a 
= mark of the highest quality. For 16 years I have been putting into theSe vehicles 
S the finest materials and the most expert workmanship I could find. I have made 
% 
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“Split Hickory” a name which my. customers are proud to show. My new 1916 
% selling plan cuts prices more than ever. Gives. unequaled bargains in 150 new styles. Saves you $20 to 
$40 on your new rig. My free catalog tells how it is possible to sell you a genuine Split Hickory this 
year as low as only $39.25; And remember that on every Split Hickory I give— 
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You take no chances. I let you pick out the rig you want and drive it 30 
dpi. days over your own roads—under your own conditions—before you decide. I prove the 
&,¥ y 4 quality. I prove the value. You test the rig for comfort, light running, style and work- 

fee manship from top.to tires at my risk. Be sure to write for my big free 
> 1916 Buggy Book before you buy. A postal will bring it free, post- 
a, = paid. Send today. See for yourself the money youcan save, Address 


R07, Oe, Ge , H. C. PHELPS, President 
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< i £32 
%, “sere The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
5 \ “eo, % we Station 3 Columbus, O. 


oY, 2 . ® 

"oO ~ ne Me Cy ia If you are interested in a new Farm Wagon or 

% ‘ , anew set of Harness, be sure to ask for my 
Special Catalogs of Split Hickory Farm Wagons 
and Ohio Brand Oak Tanned Harness. Both 
ks sent Free and postpaid on re- 
quest. They will save you money. 
—H.C. PHELPS, Pres, 
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